How to Win a Price 
War Without Firing 
a Shot 


An important announcement to 
everyone requiring any new 


Because the lowest price is best only when home appliance. 


combined with known quality; honest guaran- 
tee; expert dependable service and courteous, 
qualified sales advice . . . all backed by the 
integrity of an old established firm... 


We Merely Stick To 
Our Guns With This We will not be undersold 


POMS «cane cote on any of these appliances 


MAGNAVOX 
ZENITH 
MAYTAG 

HOOV 


.... DELL APPLIANCE CENTER will give 
you unexcelled service and back its merchan- 
dise with full guarantees. We offer you the 
courteous consideration and dependability of 
one of Bucks County’s oldest and most reput- 


able appliance stores. 


FRIGIDAIRE 
EMERSON 


We invite you to visit us and prove to yourself that 
Lowest Prices, Quality Products and Fine Service CAN go together! 


DELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt. #232 & Bustleton Pike 
RICHBORO, PA. Elmwood 7-1012 Elmwood 7-9544 
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Old Traveler 


asl y he moving finger writes and hav- 
ing writ, moves on” and. as the 
Persian poet Omar Khayyam said, 
you cannot change a word of it. 
Those “long slender fingers” of Henry 
Freking which Hazel Gover once 
wrote, “will always be found in an 
editorial pot” are stilled physically 
but the strong solid thread of edito- 
rial policy, gauged so accurately to the 
needs and desires of Valley readers, 
remains constant in the continued 
publication of his beloved, “Bucks 
County Life.” 

The spirit of Henry Freking has 
fired the imagination and trained the 
moving fingers and active minds of 
Bucks County Life staffers and writers 
over a long period of years. His office 
was a forum to debate all issues, 
thresh out new ideas and fresh ap- 
proaches to an ever changing dynamic 
scene. He hated sham and hypocracy, 
loved nature, animals and people. He 
demanded good writing but gagged 
when anyone sought to “paint the 
lily.” These are the things that have 
been bred into the bone of a con- 
tinuing magazine for Bucks County 
and Delaware Valley readers, the loyal 
followers of the inimitable Old Trav- 
eler. It will never be forgotten that 
when a new ownership changed the 
policies of his original Bucks County 
Traveler, disaster resulted. And that 
was why he sought to remedy the 
error with Bucks County Life. Those 
of you who read the eloquent lines in 
the December issue, introducing his 
last column, have assurance that the 
spirit of Henry Freking still marches 
on in these pages. 


Some months ago when Henry was 
ill and unable to write the “Old Trav- 
eler” column, a manuscript fortuit- 
ously came in the mail. It was a nos- 
talgic and charming essay of another 
old traveler who described a trip 
with an uncle by “Coach and Four” 
through Bucks County and along the 
famous and scenic River Road. For 
the first time a new personality took 
over in the senior editor’s corner. It 
drew much favorable comment and 
Henry Freking said it was one of the 
best things that had appeared in the 
magazine. The author was Mrs. E. 
Florens Rivinus of Chestnut Hill and 
Lumberville, Pa. 

Life and death are something like 
races. It is well to have an experienced 
“traveler” take over the baton. In 
this case the baton is a beloved pen. 
So when Henry passed on to a higher 
editorial chair, Mrs.. Rivinus accepted 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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david charles 
interiors 


interior design 
antiques 
reproductions 
accessories 
348-9498 


62 east oakland ave. 
doylestown, pa. 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy, Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
except Monday from 11:30. Jan. Ist to 
April 1st closed Sunday. Reservations call 
YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel. 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique’ charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 
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Gracious Dining 

NL 
in ? 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington C oss 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


err = al ê a 3 s 
ing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS l 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON [BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
of LAVENDER HALL 

Air-Conditioned 

Rte. 532 above Newtown, Bucks Cty., Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


Cocktails Open every day 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 
WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 


Member Diner’s Club . . . American Express . 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


ROUTE 13 
ST 8-8400 


. .Carte Blanche 
gems 


z 
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THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


WILMA KUMMER 
at the organ and ac- 
cordion Friday and 
Saturday Nites. 

From 9 PM - In the 
Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge 


One of the county’s oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it’s for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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JOHN CORCORAN’S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 
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“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Jood” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Route 611 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 9 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the Buttery, 
Bar till 1 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 
CUE AND ma:s 
GOURMET _ Vijg 


~ 
Œi 


APPROVED ig 
Lambertuill 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
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Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace and 
Hunt room available for banquets, recep- 
tions and clubs. Cocktails—bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown, Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington’s army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Park View Restaurant — Across the 
street from the new Bucks County Court 
House. Convenient for luncheon, dinner 
or family style, Sunday dinner. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar ’tii-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 
Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 


north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav: 


ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 
Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


“On the Delaware since 1745” 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 


Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M, to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


RINGING ROCKS 


INN....ON THE HILL 
AT UPPER BLACK EDDY 


The Finest Food in Buck’s in 


one of its niost delightful settings. 
Relax and enjoy an adventure in 
good eating at our Panoramic 
Dining Rooms. Cocktail Lounge. 


Banquets. Parties. Overnight 
Guests. Open daily from 11:30 
A.M. Closed Sundays and Mon- 
days to April 1. For :eservations 
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Intimate Dining In The 


CHATEAU ROOM 


A Selected Menu of Choice 
Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757 Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 


15 Miles North of Doylestown 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephone 
Y, block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 1 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 


SUNDAY DINNER 4-8:00 P.M. 


CLOSED FOR ALTERATIONS 
JAN. 20 — OPEN FEB. 8 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


FOR LUNCHEON 
AND DINNER 


PRIVATE 
DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


SUNDAY DINNER 


Open Daily except Monday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Gassert’s Golden Horse Inn—Trevose 
on Rt. 1 & Street Rd. Enjoy fine food, 
cocktails in a gay “horsey” setting. Pic- 
tures of Prize Palomino provide an un- 
usual setting. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn, Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms, Recommended food 
and bar. 


RESOLUTIONS 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


We neighbors, it’s that time of 
year again. Time to contemplate 
the sins of yesteryear and to make 
firm resolutions to correct them in 
1963. 

Got your paper and pencil ready? 
Well, put them aside for the moment 
and let’s begin at the beginning by 
devoting the next few minutes to 
trying to figure out whatever hap- 
penend to last year’s resolutions. The 
experience may be unsettling at first, 
but stay with it because there is much 
to learn, and with a little luck you'll 
be able to skip this step come January 
1964. 

Now then. Have you actually stop- 
ped smoking, or did you just cut 
back one weed a day to January 15th? 
Did you actually spend one night a 
week cleaning up your desk, or does 
it still look like an upturned waste- 
basket? And what about those ten 
pounds you were going to lose? 

It figures. 

Let’s face it. When you made all 
those noble resolves your intentions 
were honorable but you were licked 
before you started. Making good on 
the whole list would have necessitated 
a complete overhaul of your basic 
personality structure, and for that you 
would have needed the help of your 
friendly neighborhood psychiatrist. 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Jnn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family. Restaurant 
RT. 6)1, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


LSESDSOR 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching,is a Treat.. 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE’S 


DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 
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PARK VIEW 
LUNCH RESTAURANT 
Across from New 
tomas Bucks Co. 
Court House 
DINNER Banquet Rooms 
from $1.45; For all occasions 
Under 
New Management 
onr Hos 30 East Court St. 
SAM FOX Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3311 
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Tempting foods and gracious service 
await you in Bucks County restaurants 
listed here. Pictured is “Floating Island,” 
demi-tasse and Cognac to top off a gour- 
met meal. 


GASSERT’S 


ME9-6777 
BUFFET SMORGASBORD 
WEEKDAY LUNCHEONS 

SUNDAYS 1-8 P.M. 


Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


x 


PLEASANT 
DINING 
LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the.weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 
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But psychiatrists cost money, and if 
you had succeeded it would have been 
the beginning, not the end, of your 
problems. The newer, slimmer, non- 
smoking, well-organized You would 
have left the rest of the family with 
such inferiority complexes that they 
would have needed psychiatric help. 


So let us face ourselves as we really 
are and acknowledge right at the start 
that when the cold breath of passing 
time is blowing down our necks it’s 
apt to leave us with frostbite of the 
common sense. The greatest danger of 
this comes in the early hours of Jan- 
uary 1, when those winds can reach 
gale proportions. So what do we do? 
We build up a little spiritual fire of 
worthy intentions with which to warm 
ourselves. This spurious blaze burns 
as bright and hot as one made by our 
“Jast” cigarette, and lasts approximate- 
ly as long. 

Rome wasn’t built in a day, and 
the same goes for the New You. 

The first thing to remember about 
New Year’s resolutions is that there 
is danger, not safety, in numbers. Bet- 
ter one resolution kept than twenty 
broken. That way, all the time you 
ordinarily spend making excuses to 
yourself and your family can be put 
to more constructive use. 

In choosing just one worthy aim for 
the new year, you still have three 
categories to select from — the al- 
truistic, the self-improvement and the 
just-for-fun. 

Consider the altruistic approach. It 
stands to reason that at least one of 
the many promises you’ve been mak- 
ing for the last few months concerns 
someone other than yourself. What 
about that nice long, chatty letter 
you’ve been composing to Aunt Har- 
riet in your head all these weeks but 
have never gotten down on paper? 
Or that trip to the zoo you promised 
Junior you’d make “someday”? With 
a little push you can make good on 
this kind of one-shot resolution in Jan- 
uary while the mood is still on you and 
coast through the remaining eleven 
months in a glow of self-righteousness. 


On the other haud, when it comes 
to self-improvement, you’d be well- 
advised to spread your efforts out 
over the whole year. Take that ring of 
solid flab around your middle, for 
instance. If your doctor has warned 
you that you are a prime cardiac con- 
didate, then a crash diet may be the 
only answer. If not, you can afford a 
more reasonable approach. Remember 
that drastic weight losses are a strain 
on the clothes budget, and drastic 
dieters are a strain on their families. 
A sustained period of munching let- 


(Continued on Page 37) 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 


Westmoreland Milk Glass 
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Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t miss this delighttul new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 
Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 
oo: Rm: 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Horer 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 


FP olitics In Bucks . « « Lhe Democrats 


By Bryan Rodgers 


ver since the days of the New 

Deal the Democratic organization 
in Bucks County has steadily, if er- 
ratically been pushing to a point 
where it could compete on even terms 
with the long entrenched Grand Old 
Party. 

During the 30’s and 40’s growth 
was, of course, slow, but it was 
growth nonetheless. With the arrival 
of heavy industry in the lower end of 
the county and the simultaneous in- 
vasion of blue and white color Demo- 
crats in Levittown, the rate of Demo- 
cratic expansion rapidly shot up. For 
a while it appeared as though Colo- 
nial, conservative Bucks County was 
in dire peril of falling to the liberal 
forces of the Democratic party. 

Certainly when the Democrats 
swept into the supposedly invunerable 
Republican courthouse in 1955, there 
were many who thought they might 
return to stay in a decade. 

Well, nobody thinks so now. The 
jig is up. Bucks County will very 
likely remain safely in Republican 
hands for many years to come. The 
Democratic tide has not only been 
dammed, it is rapidly receding. 

The past two elections have proved 
conclusively that while Democrats are 
voting Republican in increasing num- 
bers, Republicans continue to remain 
loyal to their party. For a party fac- 
ing a 14,000 registration deficit, this 
is something less than a healthy state 
of affairs. The Democrats have lost 
the independent swing vote, perhaps 
for years. 

This situation will get worse, much 
worse, before it gets better. 
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Items: 

1. County Chairman John T. Welsh, 
this winter, is slated to stand trial on 
macing charges. It is improbable, but 
far from impossible that he will be 
convicted. Nevertheless, his public 
image, of inestimable value to a poli- 
tician, will be damaged. The trial will 
do little to help him or his party, or 
for that matter his Democratic op- 
ponents, a few of whom should spend 
some highly uncomfortable moments 
on the witness stand. 

2. The Bristol Township School 
Board mess has still to be disposed of. 
The board’s president and vice presi- 
dent, both Democrats, spent Christ- 
mas in Bucks County Prison. Three 
other board members, two of them 
Democrats, have still to come to trial 
in connection with the plot to sell 
promotions to teachers. 

In November, school board direc- 
tors as well as county commissioners 
will be elected, and Republicans can 
be safely counted upon to frequently 
point out to the residents of Bristol 
Township the 4 to 1 Democratic ra- 
tio of schoolboard officials connected 
with the scandal. 

Bristol Township is far and away 
the strongest single Democratic mu- 
nicipality in Bucks. A stirred-up elec- 
torate there should cut rather deeply 
into normal heavy Democratic ma- 
jorities. There is even a reasonable 
chance that the township will go Re- 
publican. 

3. The Democrats, instead of tak- 
ing advantage of the golden oppor- 
tunity that was theirs for the asking 
in the aura of scandal surrounding 


Republican County Commisisoner Ed- 
ward B. Boyer immediately after his 
1961 acquittal on bribery and extor- 
tion charges, actually permitted the 
Boyer business to work against them. 
(This was no easy trick.) 

In the spring of that year after the 
Boyer-dominated GOP had refused to 
endorse District Attorney Paul R. 
Beckert for reelection, the Demo- 
crats could have run Beckert on their 
ticket. Beckert was more than willing, 
his only stipulation being that he 
would run as a Republican on the 
Democratic ticket. 

With characteristic shortsightedness 
and with such protestations of errant 
nonsense as, “I’d rather lose with a 
Democrat than win with a Republi- 
can, the Democrats blew the sort of 
opportunity that comes along once in 
a lifetime. Thus the Republicans were 
allowed enough time to change their 
minds on Beckert. The rest is history. 
Beckert led the GOP ticket to a rec- 
ord victory the following November, 
and later led the anti-Boyer crusade 
which succeeded in removing from 
the current GOP organization the so- 
called “Boyer label.” 

Having committed an error of the 
grossest sort, the Democrats, or more 
specifically County Commissioner Ad- 
olph A. Andrews, proceeded to com- 
pound it by actually forming an alli- 
ance with Boyer on the three-man 
board of commissioners. Boyer, with 
Andrews’ vote, continues to dominate 
the board, and the two of them have 
consistently outvoted pro-Beckert Re- 
publican Commissioner John Justus 
Bodley. 
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Andrews, had he done what politi- 
cal logic would seem to dictate, could 
have played Boyer and Bodley one 
against the other to get what he want- 
ed, or he could have publicly aligned 
himself with Bodley and so have 
placed himself on the side of right- 
eousness in the public eye, which is 
the only eye that counts when an is- 
sue is ultimately decided at the polls. 

The Boyer-Andrews association, 
rightly or wrongly, will hurt the Dem- 
ocrats badly in November, for in last 
May’s Republican primary, the Re- 
publican electroate clearly showed it 
shared the sentiments of the Anti- 
Boyer Committee headed by Beckert. 


The Republicans can be counted on 
to make much of the following exer- 
cise in logic: 

Andrews supported Boyer on the 
Board of Commissioners. 
Andrews is a Democrat. 
Therefore, Democrats 
Boyer. 

The fallacy in the above syllogism 
is the equation of the universal with 
the particular. However, political 
speechmakers and publicity writers 
are not noted for adherence to rules 
of logic if there is a point to be made. 
This point they will make, and make, 
and make. 

Will the man of the street buy this 
illogical logic? 

You're damned tootin’ he will. 

One need look no farther than the 
’61 election to prove this point. Read- 
ers will recall that this was the year 
of the infamous “Green Grab.” 


The facts are that Pennsylvania was 
due to lose three seats in Congress 
as the result of nationwide reappor- 
tionment. Philadelphia, with six seats, 
was over-represented and stood to 
lose one. In order to circumvent this, 
Congressman William Green, leader 
of the Philadelphia Democratic or- 
ganization hit upon (perhaps stum- 
bled upon might be more appropri- 
ate), a plan. He would simply have 
the State Legislature extend the boun- 
daries of the Philadelphia congres- 
sional districts into suburban coun- 
ties, thereby giving the districts suf- 
ficient population to justify the six 
seats, all held by Democrats. One of 
the counties was Bucks, and the area 
involved was Bensalem Township. 


Now this plan had no hope of 
passage in the Legislature, and Bucks 
County Democratic leaders, acutely 
aware they were going to be on the 
cold side of a hot issue, protested 
loudly that they did not favor the 
scheme and would work for its de- 
feat if through some sort of miracle 
it ever got to the floor of the Legis- 
lature. 


The Republicans very effectively 


support 
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distorted the issue to a point where 
many of the alleged reading public 
believed Green, like some feudal 
baron, actually proposed to annex 
most of Lower Bucks County 
to Philadelphia. Their success in this 
endeavor was helped in no small 
measure by newspapers, and other 
news media which handled the story 
entirely out of proportion to its hard 
news value, and who freely and un- 
gramatically bandied about the word, 
“annexation.” 

The syllogism for that campaign 
was: 

Democrat Bill Green, a “baddie,” 
wants to grab Lower Bucks and 
eventually all of Bucks and make it 
part of Philadelphia. 

Our opponents are Democrats. 

Therefore, our opponents, the “bad- 
dies,” want to give away Lower Bucks 
and eventually all of Bucks to Phila- 
delphia. 

In 61, the Republican war cry was 
“Stop the Green Grab.” In ’63 it will 
be, “Break up the Boyer-Andrews 
Stranglehold.” 

4. For the past eight years, the 
basic strength of the Democratic or- 
ganization, the source of bread and 
butter for bread-and-butter profes- 
sional Democratic politicians has been 
the two Democratic administrations 
in Harrisburg. Heretofore, 400 odd 
Bucks Democrats were on the state 
patronage payroll. 

Now all that is over, for with the 
election of William W. Scranton, most 
of these jobs will go to Republicans. 
This means that many party workers, 
their political convictions no longer 
reinforced with weekly paychecks, 
will become disenchanted with poli- 
tics. This can only make an already 
weak party weaker. 

As a party, the Democrats have 
failed time and time again to come 
up with a good issue or take advan- 
tage of opportunities, and as a result 
have let down many people who 
would like Bucks to have an effective 
two-party organization. 

It is true that both factions of the 
party, the one led by Welsh, and the 
other by former County Chairman 
John C. Mulligan and Assemblyman 
James J. A. Gallagher managed to 
put aside their bitter feud to work 
together in the last election. But this 
was not enough, because solidarity at 
election time is of no value if the 
party split has prevented effective 
party work between elections. 

Had the Welsh forces been in firm 
control of the party in 1961, Beckert 
would have run on the Democratic 
ticket, Andrews would have been un- 
der orders to oppose Boyer on the 
board of commissioners every step of 


the way, and the Democrats would be 
approaching next November in at 
least fair shape. 

There are a great many reasons for 
the internal struggle which has 
plagued the party over the years. Not 
the least of these is Welsh himself. 
Welsh is a fine man and a fine leader, 
but too often allows old loyalties to 
interfere with his judgment. In many 
instances, pro-Welsh Democrats have 
been given top party posts even 
though they had not produced. This 
sort of thing was bitterly resented 
by those harder workers who had 
been passed over. 

Welsh is a man with qualities of 
ability, character and personality 
which put him in a class by himself. 

But like the rest of us, he has his 
flaws. One such flaw is that he often 
appears to be dedicated less to beating 
Republicans than to perpetuating him- 
self in the jungle that is Democratic 
politics in this county. 

Barring a Republican scandal of 
major proportions, the Democrats 
look as though they will be on the 
outside looking in for some time to 
come. 

As 1963 begins, Bucks Democrats 
have but one consolation. Everything 
bad that could have happened, did. 
From here there is only one way to 
go — up, for they have hit rock 
bottom. A 


This article by Bryan Rod- 
gers is the first of two on the 
political parties in Bucks as 
they are since the November 
elections. We believe you will 
enjoy his graphic delineation 
of the inner struggles for 
power and his shrewd assess- 
ment of the pressures and 
personalities in the current 
political hoe-down. Next 
month he takes a close look 
at the Republicans in Bucks 
County. 


Posion Oak is shrubby in growth and has whitish fruit which 
drops soon after ripening. More often has five leaflets than three. 


You can recognize Poison Sumac my its seven to 
thirteen leaflets, smooth above and slightly hairy 


beneath. Grows in clumps and reaches 20 ft. 


Poisonous Plants 


efore the last swallow reaches 
Capistrano, most of us begin 
spending more time out of doors. 

And, whether our spare hours are 
given to trotting the coutryside with 
the local bird watchers, or dashing 
off to that summer cottage, we'll 
probably be exposed to one or more 
species of plants with poisonous qual- 
ities. 

PLANTS —Poisonous To Touch 

For instance, many persons are 
susceptible to toxicodendrol, the nox- 
ious oil contained in the leaves, bark, 
roots and fruit of Poison Ivy (Rhus 
radicans). Contact with it can cause 
burning, itching, swelling and erup- 
tion of the skin. Severe cases often 
completely incapacitate the unfortun- 
ate victims. 

This pest of nature climbs promis- 
scuously over roots, fences and trees. 
It is recognizable by its three, some- 
what oval, pointed leaflets (glossy 
above and slightly hairy beneath) 
which adopt garish red and orange 
hues in the fall. And its small, loose 
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By Doris Wilson Weinsheimer 


clustered, greenish flowers are follow- 
ed by tiny grayish-white, round fruits 
which remain on the plant during the 
winter. 

Poison Ivy’s cousin, the equally 
toxic Poison Oak (Rhus diversiloba) 
more often has five leaflets, instead of 
three, and its growth is shrubbier. 
Unfortunately, its whitish fruit dops 
soon after ripening, thus erasing an ex- 
cellent means of identification. 

Now, if you should accidentally 
saunter into a Poison Ivy (or Poison 
Oak) patch, wash your hands and all 
exposed areas with a profuse lather of 
yellow laundry soap. Rinse thorough- 
ly, but gently. Then, dab the affected 
areas with equal parts of grain alcohol 
and water. Repeat the entire operation 
several times. 

Naturally, if you discover the cul- 
prit in your garden or around your 
summer camp —eradicate it. But, 
before venturing into the infested lo- 
cale, apply a ferric chloride solution 
to the hands and face. After it dries, 
put on gloves And, if possible, see 


your physician about injections for 
certain protection. 

The larger plants may be destroyed 
by saturating their bases with brine 
after the vines have been cut to (or 
below) ground level. And, the smaller 
fellows can be dug out during their 
dormant season. 

Another close, and even more nox- 
ious, relative of Poison Ivy is Poison 
Sumac (Rhus vernix). This twenty 
foot nuisance usually grows in clumps 
and it prefers eastern North America 
for its camp site. It is recognizable 
by its seven to thirteen leaflets (oval 
or oblong) smooth above and slightly 
hairy beneath. 

In the fall, they turn brilliant scar- 
let, and its clusters of greenish flowers 
preceed small whitish-gray fruits 
(rounded or flattened) which dis- 
tinguish it from the harmless Red- 
fruited Sumacs. Poison Sumac’s rem- 
edies and eradication methods are the 
same as those of Poison Ivy. 

Now, if you fish in country streams 
or romp through damp meadows, be 
en garde for Cow-parsnip (Heracleum 
lanatum). This eight foot plant, with 
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its disagreeable odor and large, finely 
cut leaves, sports white flowers at the 
top of tall, stout, white-hairy grooved 
stems. If touched, its poisoning agents, 
heraclin, often causes irritations sim- 
ilar to those of Poison Ivy. Their rem- 
edies are the same, too. 

Plants — Poisonous If Eaten 

For those who enjoy thick steaks, 
smothered in mushrooms or believe 
that spaghetti sauce is incomplete 
without them, I have two suggestions. 
Either buy your mushrooms or grow 
your own! Do not collect them from 
lawns and fields. These wild plants 
may be deadly. 

Two of the poisonous species most 
often eaten in mistake for the safe 
and edible meadow mushroom, are 
the Destroying Angel or Death-cup 
(Amanita phalloides), and the Fly 
Mushroom (A. muscaria). Ninety- 
eight per cent of those who eat the 
Destroying Angel die, if not given 
immediate attention. While, each year, 
hundreds of other deaths result from 
imbibing the Fly Mushroom. 

You can spot the Destroying Angel 
by its white, brownish, greenish or 
yellowish cap; white gills; and a ringed 
stem rising from a cup at the base. 
It differs from the Common Meadow 
Mushroom which sports pink or 
brown gills beneath its cap and no 
cup at the base. 

The bizarre colored Fly Mushroom 
is frequently found snuggling under 
Birch Trees and in open pine-woods. 
It displays a brilliant orange or yellow 
cap spotted with white warts, and its 
white gills and ringed stem project 
from a swollen base covered with con- 
centric rings of the fluffy cup. 

In addition to the toadstools, there 
are hosts of other plants which are 
poisonous if eaten in whole or in 
part. Unfortunately, many of them 
contain narcotics and give little in- 
dication that their baleful effects have 
already begun. They cause the so- 
called “sleep of death,” while others 
may cause headache, pain, vomiting, 
drowsiness or convulsions. 

So, if you ever suspect that an ill 
person has eaten a poisonous plant, 
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get a doctor immediately. And, if 
you can, show him a specimen of the 
culprit which you believe has caused 
the trouble. Of course, if it is hope- 
lessly impossible to get expert medical 
attention, do the next best thing. Ad- 
minister an emetic. Warm salt or 
mustard water will suffice if nothing 
stronger can be obtained. 

And, this spring, before the swal- 
lows return to Capistrano, impress 
upon your family, especially the 
youngsters, the dangers of nibbling on 
leaves, stems, flowers or berries of 
unfamiliar bushes. Or, better still, 
clip out the accompanying list for the 
kitchen bulletin board or paste them 
on the lid of the family picnic hamper. 

Remember, if you can recognize 
these touch-me-nots, you can avoid 
them. A 


Poisonous Plants — Only If Eaten 

This group contains all of the really 
serious poisons, some of them 
deadly. 

Bittersweet (Solanum dulcamara), 
berries sometime fatal. Don’t 
confuse with False-bittersweet 
(Celastrus scandens). 

Boxwood (Buxus sempervirens), the 
whole plant. 

Castor-oil Bean (Ricinus communis), 
fatal. 

Wild Black Cherry or Rum Cherry 
(Prunus serotina), withered 
leaves quite poisonous. 

Christmas-rose (Helleborus niger), 
all parts poisonous, especially 
the leaves. 
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Poisonous mushrooms illustrated in above sketches are: The ghostly Destroying An- 


Deadly Night Shade (Salamim ni- 
grum), berries of some plant 
very poisonous, especially when 
green. 

Death-camas (Zygadenus venenosus), 
all parts poisonous; roots fatal. 


Dogwood (Cornus), fruit slightly 
poisonous. 

English Ivy (Hedera helix), berries. 

False-hellebore (Veratrum viride and 
other species), all parts poison- 
ous, roots fatal. 

Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), leaves. 
Holly (Ilex aquifolium, opaca, vom- 
itoria), leaves and berries. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema triphyl- 

la), root is irritant and astringent. 
Jimson-weed (Datura stramomium) 
all parts fatal. 


Lambkill (Kalmia augustifolia), 
foliage. 

Larkspur (Delphinium), foliage and 
Toot. 


Lily-of-+the-valley (Convallaria maj- 
alis), berries. 

Lupine (Lupinus), seeds. 

Monkshood (Aconite), foliage and 
root. 

Mountain-laurel (Kalmia latifolia), 
young leaves and shoots fatal to 
children. 

Oleander (Nerium Oleander), foliage. 

Poison-hemlock (Conium macula- 
tum), seeds, foliage and root. 

Pokeweed (Phytolacca americana), 
root. 

Rhubarb (Rheum rhaponticum), 
leaves. 

Water-hemlock (Cicuta maculata), 

whole plant, particularly root. 
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gel (Amanita phalloides). The brilliant orange-colored Fly Amanita (A. muscaria). 
Note in both the swollen, cupped base and the fringe torn from it as the stem 
grows Both of these characteristes mark POISONOUS MUSHROOMS always. 
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THE HERMIT 


By Arthur Edwin Bye 


t was on an early morning of Octo- 

ber 1848 that he was first discov- 
ered. The circumstances were so un- 
usual and aroused so much discus- 
sion at the time, that they are worth 
relating. 

Light was just breaking through 
the trees on the comb of Buckingham 
Mountain when Chapman Fell, the 
man who discovered him, started out 
to work. During the night a thick 
frost had settled over the shocked 
cornfields of the Lahaska Valley 
through which he passed; in the grey 
dawn the pastures glistened like is- 
land-studded lakes, while the trees that 
fenced the lime quarries of Aaron Ely 
loomed mysteriously above wreaths 
of mist floating about their bases. It 
was fortunate that he knew his way, 
for he could easily have fallen down 
the sudden rocky and precipitous 
sides of the quarry. Chapman picked 
his way over the knoll of the lime 
kiln, from which a wisp of blue 
smoke was curling upward, when, to 
his amazement, he almost stumbled 
over the form of a man lying at his 
feet. The man’s head, resting on his 
arms as if asleep, was almost hidden 
by long hair which the night wind 
had blown over his face and entan- 
gled in his patriarchal beard. He was 
shabbily dressed, in ill-fitting colthes; 
his crumpled black hat had fallen off 
and lay at a distance. The little that 
was exposed of his face and his 
gnarled and wrinkled hands were, 
save for their dirt, as colorless as 
death. The man seemed dead, and 
Chapman Fell, as he stopped to ex- 
amine him, muttered “a drunk, froz- 
en to death in the frosty night.” 
Stooping over to give him a shake, he 
discovered that the man was warm. 
Chapman found himself suddenly 
coughing, and becoming slightly 
dizzy. “Hm”, he said to himself, as 
he drew back, “the kiln is in blast — 
that’s the gas. The man is suffocated.” 
He stooped again and held his damp 
hand against the other’s half-opened 
lips. Yes, he still breathed, although 
intermittently. 

Then Chapman started off on a 
run to his employer’s farm, a quarter 
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of a mile away, and not far from the 
Old York Road. William Johnson was 
a Quaker gentleman, part farmer — 
part educator, noted for his philan- 
thropies. Fortunately he was up when 
Chapman, breathless, and not waiting 
to knock at the door, stumbled into 
the dining room, exclaiming: 

“There’s a man lying half dead atop 
Ely lime kiln, some stranger. I don’t 
know who he is.” 


William Johnson was not a man 
to waste time asking questions in a 
crisis. He went at once to the side- 
board, took out a bottle of ammonia, 
reached for his hat by the door, and 
was about to go out, when, noticing 
that his wife had come down and 
heard the news, he called: 


“Tll have breakfast when I come 
back. Have some strong coffee ready, 
and send Tom Kinsey after us.” 


It was not long before the two men 
had partly revived the stranger, and, 
with the help of Kinsey, were carry- 
ing him to the Johnson house. 


Naturally, this activity back and 
forth across the Ely farm was noticed 
by the inhabitants of that farmstead, 
and Ruth Ely rushed over to Mary 
Johnson, her closest neighbor and 
friend, to find out what had happened. 
She was there when the rescuers ar- 
rived, so was old Deborah Ingham 
who was staying with the Johnsons, 
also Martha the cook — quite a 
party to gather around the unfortun- 
ate and still partly unconscious man. 
Very gently William Johnson and his 
helpers placed him comfortably on 
the long settee in the kitchen, prop- 
ping his head with pillows, and 
smoothing back his long tangled hair 
and arranging his immense beard 
which completely covered the upper 
half of his body. 


Mary Johnson was standing by the 
kitchen table with her hand on the 
coffee pot when they came in. But 
she let that go, and rushed to help 
them arrange the pillows; then in- 
stantly stood still, as if arrested by 
some force. When, some moments 
later, she saw clearly the stranger’s 
face, her hand went up to her mouth 


as if to stop a cry, and then she gazed 
at the prostrate man in stunned 
amazement. 

“The coffee, Mary”, commanded 
her husband, but she did not move. 
Ruth Ely poured it out instead, and 
when the stranger felt the strong hot 
liquid in his mouth, and swallowed it, 
he opened his eyes. 

Mary Johnson’s hand went to her 
throat. 

“It’s Albert Large,” she whispered. 


Deborah Ingham was the only one, 
at first, who heard her. She started. 

“Impossible” she said “He’s been 
dead these thirty years.” 


“Oh, but it is Albert Large,” re- 
peated Mary Johnson, in a louder 
tone, and the three men glanced at 
each other curiously. 


The stranger, after looking vacantly 
around him for a moment, seemed 
frightened, tried to move, but could 
not. Then he closed his eyes again. 
His breathing, which, up unti! then, 
had been almost imperceptible, now 
became normal, but, poisoned as he 
was by the carbonic gas of the lime- 
kiln upon which he had rested for 
warmth the night before, he was far 
to ill to recover so soon. He fell back 
into his former stupor which his 
rescuers took for sleep. So they left 
him, the two hired men to perform 
their morning chores, William and the 
women folks, to eat their breakfast. 


Any other morning, on the John- 
son farm, the hired help would have 
gone separately about their work with- 
out loitering, but the return of an old 
resident, a companion of their boy- 
hood, after thirty years, if indeed they 
could believe it, was too unusual a 
matter to be treated casually. So the 
two men lingered at the stable. 

Chapman Fell had to harness the 
riding horse and hitch it to a car- 
riage so that William Johnson could 
drive to Doylestown that morning. 
First he picked up the curry comb to 
groom the horse. Tom Kinsey, who 
ought not to have been there at all, 
took a dung fork from a corner and 
leaned upon it. 


“Did ye hear what Mary Johnson 
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said?” Tom drawled. “It ain’t possible 
for that old tramp to be Bert Large. 
I'll be goll darned if I believe it.” 

“I don’t neither” Fell replied as he 
curried the horse. “Ain’t likely these 
days for a man to get lost and turn up 
again after thirty year. One hundred 
year ago, when this here country was 
most wilderness — but not now. Be- 
sides I ought to reconize him.” 

“Sure, so ought I. Didn’t we both 
know him?” 

“Knew him in a sort-o-way — 
Nobody really knew him.” Fell con- 
templated, “He sure was a strange 
fellow. Never played much with we 
boys. Wouldn’t stay in school. Always 
playing truant, spending his time up 
on the mountain. Worried his folks 
a lot.” 

Fell laid down the curry comb and 
took up the brush. 

“Gad, but he was a big fellow 
though,” added Tom, “Remember 
how strong he was? He could bend 
a crowbar and vault over a Cones- 
toga wagon. Pity he didn’t put his 
strength to some good use. He might 
of been a good wrestler.” 

“Yep, he might of,” replied Chap- 
man “But he was never for fightin’ 
much.” 

“Never had to,” interrupted Kinsey 
laughing, “we was all afeerd of ’im. 
He never hurt no one though. Ex- 
cept by accident, like the time the 
teacher was goin’ to thrash Si Corson 
for drawin’ dirty pitchers. Bert just 
got up out of his seat and took hold 
of his arm, gentle-like, and it was 
broke.” 

“Yea, he couldn’t stand no one 
bein’ hurt,” Chapman agreed. “Not 
even animals. Remember how he 
stopped his pop Sam Large, that’s 
dead this ten year I guess, from 
huntin’ trapped foxes? Hand me that 
there collar.” 


“Sure do,” laughed Kinsey, as he 
gave the other man the piece of har- 
ness. 

“And that reminds me,” continued 
Chapman, “remember that fine pack 
of hounds Sam Large had? He was 
a fox hunter if there ever was one. 
Loved to dress up in a red coat. They 
called it ‘pink’, and shiny black boots, 
just like a English squire they used to 
say. That was some fox hunt we had 
here in those days. Now that Samuel’s 
dead they don’t put on so much airs. 
Where’s the bridle?” 

“Speakin’ of Bert’s quarrel with his 
pop, I recollect he used to catch foxes 
with his hands,” Kinsey commented 
as he took the bridle off its hook and 
handed it to Chapman. “He lay up 
there above the Wolf Rocks quiet 
for hours until they come out, then 
he would lean over and grab ’em by 
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the neck. Wouldn’t leave his father 
torture ’em, as he put it — He kep 
’em for pets. He nor his pop never 
hit it together no how.” 

At this point in the operation of 
harnessing the horse, William John- 
son, having finished breakfast, came 
along. 

“What’s been going on here?” he 
questioned, taking out his watch. 

“Well,” explained Chapman “we 
were just discussing who that man 
might be. Thee don’t think it’s Albert 
Large, does thee?” 

William Johnson waited while 
Chapman took the horse out of the 
stall and led him out in front of the 
carriage shafts before replying: 

“Mary says it is,” he finally an- 
swered “ and if anyone ought to know, 
it’s Mary.” 

“I guess she’s right,” Chapman 
chuckled, lifting up the shafts, “he 
used to be awful sweet on Mary. But 
she never gave him no encourage- 
ment,” he added. 

William Johnson remained silent. 
Tom Kinsey fastened the traces. 

“He was too dumb fer her,” he 
commented. 

“No,” explained William, as he step- 
ped in the carriage, “the trouble with 
Albert was he was just different, that’s 
all. He had too much blood of the 
pioneer in him, too much of the 
primitive man, love of forest life, 
hatred of civilized ways,” 

“Gosh hang it, why does a fellow 
get that way?” asked Kinsey. 

“Human nature is a funny thing,” 
explained the Quaker, “you can’t 
always account for it.” 


He arranged the reins in his hands 
and continued “Now there are some 
people who like nature with a capital 
“N” better than nature with a small 
“n,” “Albert Large was one of them. 
Many’s the time Mary has told me 
about his love for animals. He seem- 
ed to get along with them, with birds 
too. He knew them all. He seemed 
to like birds, animals and flowers 
better than human beings. That’s why 
he and Mary went about so much 
together. They used to collect wild 
flowers, press them in albumns and 
label them with their correct names.” 


William Johnson leaned forward 
and shook a forefinger at the two men 
— “Why he knew the medicinal use 
of every plant in this neighborhood! 
That’s where Mary got her knowledge. 
Take Joe Pye weed for example. He 
called it Eupatorium; used for fevers; 
Bouncing Bet was Saponaria, used for 
soap — In fact, I’ve used it for that 
myself; and wild Mandrake, or Po- 
dophyllum, he knew was a remedy 
for the liver.” 


The two other men laughed. 


“Thee’s wasting big words on us Wil- 
liam” said Kinsey “But if he knew so 
much, why didn’t he become a doctor? 
What’s he done with hisself all these 
years? Where’s he bin? And why did 
he let hisself go to the devil like he 
done? That’s what I want to know.” 

“Yes” said William Johnson sadly 
“Its been on Mary’s mind and mine 
all these years. For about the time 
Mary married me, he disappeared.” 

A solemnity about this remark, 
silenced the other two. Then William 
gave the reins a jerk, called “Git up 
Cap’n,” and drove off, while the two 
men turned to their work. 

Mary Johnson, during this time, 
was sitting in her rocking chair in the 
sitting room, talking with her two 
guests. She was about forty-eight years 
old, a stately woman, not beautiful 
perhaps, but she retained the fresh 
rosy complexion of her youth and 
the brightness of her blue eyes; be- 
sides, her sweetness of disposition and 
serenity of countenance made her 
lovely. This morning she wore a light 
grey calico dress, a shawl about her 
neck fastenend in front by a silver 
brooch, and her light hair, parted in 
the middle, was held close about her 
head by the transparent white bob- 
binette cap characteristic of the in- 
door costume of the Quakeress. With 
her were her close friend Ruth Ely 
and Deborah Ingham, an aged Quaker 
woman, a typical “gammer” to use 
an old-fashioned word, known for 
her bluntness in “speaking her mind.” 

Not much was said at breakfast in 
the presence of the cook about the 
sick man but now they were alone 
Deborah asked. 

“What makes thee think it’s Albert 
Large?” 

“Oh I know,” said Mary “I know 
him by his great strong hands, his 
face like a child’s, his nose with a 
knob on the end of it, his mouth — 
even in spite of his beard — always 
smiling. He was never angry.” 

“I remember him very well,” re- 
plied Deborah, “there was somewhat 
the matter with him.” 

Mary Johnson remained silent “He 
used to love thee,” continued the old 
woman. 

Mary Johnson sat suddenly erect. 
Was it a veiled insult to couple the 
idea of “somewhat the matter with 
him” and his love for her? she 
thought. 

“Yes,” she firmly answered “He 
was in love with me. He wanted to 
marry me. There was nothing wrong 
in that.” 

“But thou” Deborah presisted 
“Thou didst love him too?” 

“Aunt Debbie,” Ruth protested 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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David Burpee 


I 


Giving annual flower plants by the thous- 
ands to Washingtonians when capitol 
grounds could not use them. 


w ú Pe i 
Presenting the late Sam Rayburn with a 


Lone Star State emblem of marigolds; this 
year Burpee named marigold “Mr. Sam.” 
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With A Sense of Humor 


By John Lawrence 


E very year about this time, although 
the ground is in deep slumber, 
garden owners begin to stir nervously, 
eyeing not their frozen plot but their 
mailbox. For before long there will 
appear in it that ace of all garden 
and seed publications, the annual 
Burpee Seed Catalog, far and away 
the Pulitzer Prize winner of its field. 
This year there will be an editorial 
bonus, available at most bookstores. 
Out recently and written by the hand 
of a man who knows the soil almost 
as well as he knows writing, is a book 
entitled “Garden to Order,” as close 
as anything has yet come to a bi- 
ography of the legendary world- 
famous W. Atlee Burpee Company 
and its president, David Burpee, who 
is making a youthful run at 70 this 
year. It is, says Author Ken Kraft, 
who has a way of whittling down 
legends to an interesting, manageable 
size, “the story of Mr. Burpee’s seeds 
and how they grow,” It is also an il- 
luminating look at David Burpee, a 
brilliant seed geneticist who over the 
years has cultivated a curiously wry 
sense of humor. It was David Burpee, 
for example, who on meeting Clare 
Booth Luce for the first time, looked 
up from his cocktail and introduced 
himself with the words, “I’m Burpee!” 

“Martinis do that to some people,” 
said Mrs. Luce, unaware that the man 
in front of her was Burpee the Seeds- 
man. “They make me sneeze.” 

It was also David Burpee who went 
to Japan in 1960 and handled chop- 
sticks like a field worker, then went to 
pieces and dropped a piece of fish in 
his warm saki when complimented 
on his dexterity by a gracious Jap- 
anese hostess. History, not on its toes, 
failed to record his comment. 


tions to horticulture. 


And finally it was’ David Burpee 
who, on seeing one of his assistants 
bolt out of his southern hotel room 
with the tale that “There‘s a woman 
in there on the bed — scantily cloth- 
ed!” looked in and said quietly, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, “Now you go 
right back in there, Joe. This is south- 
ern hospitality at its very finest.” (The 
woman, a maid, had blundered into 
what she thought was her room.) 

Besides nurturing to maturity and 
marketing some of the most remark- 
able vegetable and flower seeds known 
to man, David Burpee has also known 
what it is like to own parrots. De- 
ciding it would be a good publicity 
stroke to have one “pitch” his seeds 
at the New York Flower Show, Bur- 
pee bought five parrots in the hope 
that one would learn the lines, “Hel- 
lo! Burpee seeds grow.” Five trainers 
worked tirelessly on the birds. Only 
one parrot was moved to say any- 
thing at all and all he would say was, 
“Izzat so?” (Finally, a myna bird 
named “Burp” learned the lines, spoke 
them beautifully, and stole the show 
away from the display at David Bur- 
pee’s exhibit. Burpee regretfully sack- 
ed him.) 

Thus, in the capable hands of 
Author Kraft, we see another side of 
David Burpee, a man who at 22 re- 
lieved his ailing father, W. Atlee, of 
command of the most famous mail- 
order seed business in the world and 
has run it ever since with the sure- 
handedness of a decorated four-star 
general. Kraft finishes his work with 
several chapters on tips for better 
gardening. All in all, it is a book to 


be read on a deep winter’s night, 
when plans can be best laid for the 
work that lies ahead in the spring. A 


Presenting Brownie Scouts with their 
namesake, Brownie Scout Marigolds. 
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ý ese was when Bucks Countians 
could only long for the recurrence 
of a complete reversal of the usual 
winter weather pattern. The last time 
that happened was in January, 1874. 
Blue birds sang, peach trees bloomed 
and housewives complained about the 
flies. The children, convinced that the 
end of the world was near, rebelled 
against continuing to go to school on 
the grounds that it was a silly waste 
of what time was left. 

These days, despite cold waves di- 
rect from the Arctic and inevitable 
snows, we can reverse the season with 
indoor gardening. The magic of light 
and humidity is available by the yard 
or by the inch. A greenhouse, a solar 
window grouping, a plantarium or a 
terrarium makes it possible to capture 
in miniature a world of greenery and 
color. Many plants lend themselves 
readily to mocking the outdoor ther- 
mometer. The familiar and the exotic 
can be grown side by side to fit your 
fancy. And more and more, the 
fancy of the indoor gardener turns to 
orchids. 

Orchids in the home are a dramatic 
source of delight throughout the 
whole year, and especially in the 
winter. They are far easier to grow 
than many people imagine, and they 
come in a remarkably diverse range of 
size, color and shape. 


As a student majoring in ornament- 
al horticulture at the Delaware Valley 
College of Science and Agriculture, it 
was my great pleasure recently to see 
orchids spontaneously adding their 
beauty to the wonderland of the Flor- 
ida Everglades. A friend and I made 
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a never-to-be-forgotten trek through 


what has been called “the most 
beautiful swamp in the world.” 


It was God’s country. Truly it was. 
As we walked slowly along viewing 
each cathedral-like vista so bounti- 
fully bejeweled with flowers poking 
their dainty heads around each corner 
and birds twittering a triumphant 
carol, we were awed by the marvelous 
lighting streaming through the dense 
overhead. We felt so at home, yet so 
insignificant. 

The silent pools of water, fringed 
with frogs and decorated by elegant 
and stately white birds, beckoned us 
onward. The bubbling streams from 
deep within the heart of the ’glades 
called to us. This Garden of Eden is 
only a short distance from Miami. 
As yet untouched by what we call 
progress, the lovely area is a mecca 
for those desiring to see America as 
it was. A place to see the last stand of 
some of our rarer plants and birds. 
A place to be appreciated and kept 
as it is. 

The darkness had not yet been dis- 
pelled when we entered the swamp, 
and the silence was deafening. Slowly, 
the chorus of birds tuned up as a 
greeting to the dawn — and, perhaps, 
to us. Soon, a majestic melody filled 
our ears, yet few birds were to be 
seen. Suddenly, wherever they were, 
they grew silent. It could mean only 
one thing. Danger must be lurking 
among the trees. We were unable to 
see anything to cause the silence, 
and were relieved when the birds be- 
gan to trill again. 

What we did see were native or- 


chids. As we waded into the tepid 
water, carefully making our way 
zloser to them with our cameras, we 
saw more orchids. The lovely green 
flowers with almost black lips, the 
yellows, the whites and the reds were 
an enchantment that drew us on and 
on. The majority of the orchids we 
saw belonged to the genus Epiden- 
drum. The species varied with the lo- 
cation. Sometimes we saw great sec- 
tions of Epidendrum tampanse, the 
butterfly orchids which flowers in yel- 
low, and occasionally in white. Here 
and there we glimpsed the green or- 
chid with the dark lip called Epiden- 
drum cochleatum. 

By looking very carefully, we dis- 
covered some of the mifiature or- 
chids, the tiny purple or reddish ones 
of various genera. Perhaps the most 
interesting was the Polyrrhiza lindenii, 
appropriately called “the Ghost Or- 
chid.” All of a sudden one may spot 
this tovely white orchid with a fringed 
lip, about the size of a silver dollar, 
poking out from a branch of a tree, 
but there is no plant-to be found.Care- 
ful examination of the trunk of the 
tree revealed the roots of this orchid, 
but there were neither stems nor 
leaves. The Everglades is one of the 
few places in the world where an or- 
chid of this nature grows, and the 
only place in the United States where 
the Polyrrhiza lindenii is native. 


As we made our way through the 
*glades, we saw many interesting 
plants. There were white lilies poking 
their. heads above the tall grass, little 
reddish orchids named Bletia smiling 
at us, wild holly shining a rosy cheek 
toward the sun, delicate tropical foli- 
age plants rustling their leaves in the 
gentle breezes. The splashes of fish 
feeding in the pools added to the en- 
chantment. 

The day was progressing, so we 
pushed on in order to cover as much 
ground as we could in one day. We 
could not tarry, but neither could we 
miss the wonders all about us. Or- 
chids and other air plants called 
bromeliades perched all over the trees, 
peeking at us from every angle. Their 
graceful flowers seemed to be waving 
at us in the breeze throughout the 
cathedral-like domes of the overhang. 
Only Nature could landscape a place 
as beautiful as this. 


At the end of day, with the sun 
growing red in the sky, the birds 
quieting and the labor of treading 
through the swamps ended, we looked 
back at the waving heads of the 
flowers which seemed to be weeping 
over our departure and said a re- 
luctant goodby. But they'll still be 
there another day — and so will 
we. A 
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Checking the plans for the conversion of H. Russell Pickering’s home into the present 


Pickering Manor Home are left to right: Frank B. Fabian of the Community Welfare 
Council of Newtown, which operates the home on a self-sustaining basis; Brinton H. 
Hogeland, trustee chairman of the Pickering Estate; and Paul d’Entremont, the architect. 


A New Lease On Life 
For Old Bucks Homes 


By Betty Floyd 


pees many of the fine old 
Bucks County homes which have 
been allowed to disappear along with 
their interesting histories, it is refresh- 
ing to know that some of them have 
found new dignity as much-needed 
nursing homes for the increasing 
group of older citizens in the County. 


Two of these are the Pickering 
Manor Home, Newtown, thanks to 
the generosity of the late H. Russell 
Pickering and the cooperative interest 
shown by Newtown residents, and the 
house on the 200-year-old Bennet- 
Search estate in Richboro. 


Modern medicine has succeeded in 
extending the life span but in many 
cases it has not been able to save 
people from senility and the other 
afflictions of the aged. Families who 
can afford it are fortunate to have 
such fine nursing homes as Pickering 
Manor and Clearview available for 
their relatives. While both can care 
for adult convalescents, they find that 
the demand is almost entirely from 
the elderly. Surely these two fine old 
homes with attractive surroundings 
add dignity and peace to the patients’ 
declining years. 
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PICKERING MANOR 

The Pickering Manor Home on N. 
Lincoln Avenue, Newtown, was the 
residence of H. Russell Pickering. He 
was the son of the enterprising Henry 
Pickering who grew up on his fam- 
ily’s farm in Lower Makefield Town- 
ship, fought through the Civil War 
as a captain and then went on to es- 
tablish the Keystone Refinery in Ti- 
tusville, Pennsylvania, when oil was 
discovered there, amassing a fortune 
in the oil industry. 

He married Anna Barnsley, aunt of 
the well-known Newtown historian 
Edward R. Barnsley and settled down 


Pickering Manor House in Newtown. 


in Langhorne. At Capt. Pickering’s 
death in 1892, his widow purchased 
the house now known as Pickering 
Manor, from its original owner, John 
C. Cooper. She bequeathed it to her 
son Russell Pickering who in turn left 
it in his will to a niece in Ireland with 
the stipulation that if she did not wish 
to live in it, it was to go to the com- 
munity as a nursing home with the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Newtown as trustee. He also 
established a fund of $200,000 for the 
home. The niece did not want to give 
up her British citizenship and so de- 
clined the bequest. 

Under the law, however, the princi- 
pal of this fund could not be used for 
the conversion, furnishing or opera- 
tion of the home, only the income 
from the principal. This was obvious- 
ly not sufficient to make the home 
operational so the trustee applied for 
and received permission from the Or- 
phans Court of Bucks County to use 
part of the principal for this purpose. 
However, this money must be replaced 
out of future receipts. 

The Community Welfare Council 
of Newtown with a fine display of 
public spirit offered its services to the 
trustee and is now operating the home 
as its agent. 

The house has been converted into 
an admission and administrative office 
and patient’s dining and sitting rooms. 
A one-story fire-proof wing has been 
added, containing ten large semi-pri- 
vate rooms, capable of caring for 
twenty patients. All rooms are 
equipped with modern adjustable beds, 
stands and trays, lavatory facilities 
and ample closet space. The restful, 
pastel decor is accented with harmon- 
izing window drapes and indirect 
lighting, giving a homey atmosphere. 

Mrs. Grace E. Lipphard of Levit- 
town, Executive Nursing Director, is 
a graduate in public health nursing 
and administration. She heads an ex- 
perienced staff which includes a staff 
physician and is open to all practicing 
physicians in the area. 

Mrs. William S. Kenderdine, presi- 
dent of the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Council feels that the many recreation- 
al activities new being offered the pa- 


Clearview Farm at Richboro. 
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tients need the additional help of vol- 
unteer aids. Both she and Thomas La- 
velle, President of the Council, urge 
anyone interested in helping with this 
new and worthwhile community 
project to get in touch with them. 
Their services and talents will be 
greatly appreciated. 


CLEARVIEW FARM 


Clearview Farm Inc., as the con- 
valescent and nursing home on Twin- 
ing Ford Road, Richboro, is now 
known, is an attractive farmhouse 
situated among nine acres of shrub- 
bery and fruit orchards. However, it 
is not really old as houses go in this 
historic area. It was built by Charles 
Search in 1876 on land handed down 
in the Bennet-Search family for 200 
years. 

In 1745 William Bennet, son of one 
of Bucks County’s earliest settlers, 
bought a tract of some 240 acres and 
established his family in a stone house 
near the road. A later William Bennet 
built the small stone house known as 
the tenant house for his own use 
which still stands and gave his son 
Isaac, the original home. 

William’s daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Charles Search, great grandson 
of the William Search who came to 
Northampton Township from Eng- 
land in 1746. When Elizabeth’s father 
died in 1876, Charles purchased the 
farm and built the present house, 
tearing down the original homestead. 
There he and Elizabeth reared their 
family. A son Edward B. lived there 
until after Charles’ death in 1902 
when he sold it and moved to Long 
Lane Farm on the Richboro-New- 
town Road, now owned by Winsor 
Eveland. 

George C. Search, a member of 
this old Bucks County family who 
now lives on Second Street Pike, on 


part of the old homeland, is building 
inspector for Northampton Township. 
He remembers the wonderful and ex- 
citing trips he used to make with his 
father and grandfather taking produce 
from the farm all the way to market 
in Philadelphia. 

They would load up the wagon and 
leave on Friday and return to Rich- 
boro the next day. Home or farm 
products such as sausage would often 
be swapped for a thick steak. The 
steak was carried to a restaurant near 
the market where the cook would fry 
it and throw in coffee and bread, all 
for 15 cents. 

The farm finally was sold out of 
the Search family in 1933. Stanley A. 
Simons, a retired architectural engin-- 
eer bought and completely remod- 
eled the house and large barn adding 
a carriage house with a greenhouse. 

The house is now owned by Robert 
Copeland and Albert Thomas of Feas- 
terville, realtors, and by Clarence C. 
Perry, who is the administrator, assist- 
ed by his wife. 

It was completely redecorated and 
euipped with modern hospital equip- 
ment including a chromium double 
kitchen and pantry. designed to care 
for seventeen patients. Patient appli- 
cations became so heavy that a one- 
story wing which can care for twenty- 
three additional patients was built and 
put in operation last August. 

Residents are elderly, many of 
them from nearby, and in many cases 
no longer capable of caring for them- 
selves. Members of the Feasterville 
Baptist Church bring them a church 
service every Thursday and special 
holiday programs are given for them 
by the Boy Scouts, Cub and Girl 
Scouts of the area. Mrs. Daratha 
DeHaven, Supervisor and head of the 
nursing staff, says these community 
activities and programs are thorough- 
ly enjoyed by the patients. A 


Pleasant Manor 


For Retarded Children 


Located on Geoffrey Road 


Point Pleasant, Penna. 
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Phone: 297-5560 


traditional clothes for men 
casual wear for women 


Com Bass 
TIGER HALL J ! 
518 MAIN ST. BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Charge accounts invited 
Open Thurs. eve until 8:30 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 


BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 


Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 


NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 


“on the Square" 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 
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To “live modern” you must learn 
to identify; to see yourself as Paul 
Newman; to know that your heart 
pumps in Tuesday Weld pulsations. 
If you can identify with the Kennedy 
family (instant togetherness) or Barry 
Goldwater (individualism regained) 
yov’re saved the tedious job of finding 
out who you really are. 

The tweedy set tries to balloon over 
the barricade but usually runs short 
on helium and ends up identifying 
at a different level. They select novel- 
ists, painters, poets, politicians, com- 
posers, psychologists, actors, philoso- 
phers and, surprisingly enough (or 
perhaps not surprising at all), a sub- 
stantial number join the masses and 
identify with their television sets. 


Surely you’ve heard one of these 
lace curtain windjammers say some- 
thing like this, “At the present time 
I’m perusing ‘The Brothers Kara- 
mazov’ but I seem to face a mental 
block in trying to identify with Dos- 
toyevsky.” Peering over a martini, 
this guy may intone jagged conver- 
sation pieces, pulled out of his jack- 
knife-opened-can-of-art, but he’s not 
apt to cross the dividing line and 
move from identification to under- 
standing, from illusion to reality. 


Dostoyevsky wasn’t trying to di- 
rect a canting choir of voices in uni- 
son, he was trying to communicate, to 
move from the I to the thou. In mod- 
ern society, however, the I’s have iden- 
tified wth the thou’s and if you happen 
to be one of the brand names that’s 
in vogue you'll end up addressing your 
own image in the mirror and it doesn’t 
respond but just apes you, mindlessly. 
For example, there are a couple of 
million women who would feel ful- 
filled if they could pose on the other 
side of a clear piece of glass and fool 
Jackie Kennedy into thinking that she 
faced a mirror. 


Then there’s the whole popcorn 
crowd that draws sustenance from the 
various performing actors at the na- 
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Live Modern... Identify? 


tion’s stadiums. There are basically 
two types, those who identify with the 
players and those who live in statisti- 
cal houses. The connoisseur does both 
and is so solidly identified with what’s 
going on that he doesn’t even drink 
beer at the games. 


Those who don’t like to pattern 
their lives after other people, and there 
are some who consider themselves 
the bulwark of individualism who do 
not, will find at least three other 
identification possibilities. They may 
associate with the past or future, de- 
pending on whether they want to be 
considered conservative or progressive. 
Finally, for the purist, there is identi- 
fication with one’s own dream image 
of himself. 


One might suspect that help would 
be forthcoming from the sociologists, 
anthropologists, psychiatrists or psy- 
chologists but there seems to be little 
cause for hope issuing from these 
quarters. While it is true that there 
are a few John the Baptists among 
each of these groups there are not yet 
enough to swing the big pendulum of 
our social structure. The anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists are busy erecting 
an emasculated structure of co-opera- 
tion and the psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists are dealing themselves in by 
helping people adjust. 

Having confused the average man 
with normality they’re putting both 
the sane and insane into the existing 
cracks of a social norm which is as 
mad as a hatter. 


If Americans are to reverse the 
direction of the jetliner identification 
it will obviously have to be through 
the work of individual men. The na- 
tion’s organizations have found it an 
all too handy tool to give it up of their 
own free will. Individual men will 
have to go on crying out that to 
identify outside oneself is to choose 
the path of insanity. We presently 
suffer from a severe case of multi- 
schizophrenia playing heavy, and 


By Jurgen F. Haver 


quite different, character roles at 
work, in the home, at church, etc. 
People who know us at any one of 
these points would fail to recognize 
us, exempting physical characteristics, 
at another. Schizophrenia is so much 
the mark of the average man in to- 
day’s world that those who can’t split 
their personality (identify with some- 
thing in the exterior world in this 
case) will be sent to an analyst who 
will help him learn the popular forms 
of insanity. 

All of this leads up to the question, 
“Is it really such a terror to be our- 
selves? Is it so frightening that we 
must bulge our lives with constant 
movement and activity, taking tran- 
quilizers and sleeping pills to demolish 
the few fitful moments before sleep, 
and praying that they will also blot 
out our nightmares? Is our own indi- 
viduality such a crime that we must 
encase ourselves in suits of mental 
armor until we are all of one army? 

This can not be so, for at any 
moment we choose to reach out from 
that part of us which is real, we find 
the world and feel ex-hilerated by its 
pain and love. The universe is not 
some trance-like thing and our present 
hypnotic state is not natural. 

If we reach out and touch the open 
nerve centers of another human being 
we will be assured that it is not we 
alone who are afflicted. We will know 
that beneath the millions of character 
roles there really is a Hamlet in each 
of us, bred from centuries of deceit 
and fear and shame. We will discover 
that we are not alone in carrying the 
scarlet letter but that each human 
being is struggling for air, wrestling 
with the angels. 

The battle will have to be waged 
and each of us will have to face his 
own personal victory or defeat. The 
synonym for the process of identifica- 
tion is retreat and if you retreat far 
enough and long enough it ceases to 
be a strategical move and becomes a 
rout. A 
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Old Traveler 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the Old Traveler’s pen and you will 
read her first short essay in this issue. 

The roots of Mrs. Rivinus’ family 
are deep in the earliest history of this 
area. In practically every important 
activity for good of the valley com- 
munity, Marion Willis Rivinus has 
been a leader. She is Vice President of 
the famous Philadelphia City Parks 
Association and of the Philadelphia 
Society for the Preservation of Land- 
marks. In this immediate area she is 
a valued director of the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association. 

Mrs. Rivinus wields a potent pen 
and is the author of “Through the 
Garden Gate,” “Distaff Descent”; 
“The Story of Rittenhouse Square”; 
and “Roll out the Rocker.” 

She is Assistant Editor of the Uni- 
versity Museum News Letter; the 
Chestnut Hill Local and the Morris 
Arboretum Bulletin as well as a con- 
tributor to numerous magazines and 
periodicals including the Bucks Coun- 
ty Historical quarterly, “The Histo- 
rian.” 

Bucks County Life is fortunate 
that she has consented to write the 
Old Traveler’s column while the staff 
continues the Editorial direction that 
is winning a steadily growing family 
of friends and subscribers. A 


Why drink Cognac? 


It would be cheaper never to acquire a taste for 
fine brandy. But why not indulge yourself a little? 
You deserve it. How about applying the same 
philosophy to your trip to Europe? Go First Class on a 
Holland-America ship. Meet interesting people. 
Eat gourmet meals. Let us pamper you shamelessly. 
Revel a bit. After all, how often do you take a 
real vacation? This time go all out. Go “first” on 
Holland-America. It’s that much more fun. 


Holland-America Line 
Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N. Y. 


Dreaming On The Delaware 


By Marion W. Rivinus 


AS I sit gazing out of my window 
towards the wooded shores of 
Bull Island, a mystic haze comes over 
my eyes. 

It is a still, quiet day and the River 
flows peacefully with a few ripples 
here and there sparkling in the sun- 
light. 

A dark object floats gently, close 
to the shore of the Island. It is a 
dugout with two Indians in it. The 
man in the stern occasionally dips 
his paddle in the water to guide the 
boat, while the other Indian, bow in 
hand, stares intently up into the trees 
as they pass. Suddenly he raises his 
bow and shoots an arrow. The dug- 
out is beached and the bowman springs 
ashore. In a few minutes he reappears 
with a dead duck in his hand. Then 
they quietly drift on down the River. 

The scene changes and there is 
turmoil. A fleet of rafts manned by 
sturdy Rivermen poling and shouting 
passes by. They are headed for the 
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Cutalossa Inn where they will drink 
and dry their clothes and possibly 
get into a good fight. 

There is a splash on my side of the 
River, and I get up to see what caused 
it. A dark Durham boat, hugging the 
shore to avoid the current, poles 
slowly up the River, the men walking 
the narrow plank along the sides with 
ease and grace. 


Gradually it grows dark and lights 
begin to bob up and down on the 
water. The shad fishermen are mak- 
ing an early haul. 

I doze off and it is day again. I 
hear a jingling of bells as mules pass 
by on the towpath, the heavily laden- 
ed canal boat leaving a swishing wake 
and splashing my landing. 

Off in the distance a boy whistles 
merrily. 


There is a knock on my door and 
my dream ends, but the memory 
lingers on. A 
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f months have voices and the voice 

of February ever cries out, “I was 
robbed!” there will be good reason for 
the outcry. Now the shortest of 
months, February once stood as tall 
as September, April, June and Novem- 
ber, until robbed not once, but twice. 
First Julius Ceasar stole a day from 
February to add to the month named 
after him, July. Then, having found 
February an easy prey, the emperor 
Augustus snitched another day to add 
to August, the month bearing his 
name. 

Once the last month of the year and 
now the second. February came by 
its name through the Latin word, Feb- 
ruarius, meaning to purify. When serv- 
ing as the last month of the year, Feb- 
ruary was the time for Romans to 
purify themselves to prepare for the 
festivals ringing in the new year. 
Julius Caesar, the old busybody, 
changed all that by moving the first 
of the year from March to January. 

Though short on time, February is 
long on talent where birthdays are 
concerned — and we are not think- 
ing for one moment of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, great 
men that they were. No, we are think- 
ing of the many men and women of 
genius who were born in February 
but who have not yet been granted the 
honor of a national or international 
holiday in their names. 

Composers, concert musicians, nov- 
elists, poets, emperors, generals, scien- 
tists, inventors, editors, evangelists, 
suffragettes, showmen, explorers, pat- 
riots, politicians, philanthropists, phil- 
osophers, statesmen, ballplayers, hum- 
orists, actors, labor leaders, Boy Scout 
leaders, artists — you can take your 
choice from the men and women 
born in February as you can from 
the Central Casting Office in Holly- 
wood. 

Who’s who in February’s Hall of 
Fame? Let’s look first at the com- 
posers and musicians. 

Victor Herbert (b. Feb. 1, 1859) 
gets the month off to a musical start 
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February's Hall of Fame 


with songs that, decades after his 
death, are as alive as the latest hit 
tune, for the world never tires of 
hearing “Kiss Me Again,” “Ah! Sweet 
Mystery of Life,” “I’m Falling in 
Love with Someone,” and “Thine 
Alone.” Following Herbert by a day 
on the birthday calendar are two 
violinists Fritz Kreisler (Feb. 2, 1875) 
and Jascha Heifetz (Feb. 2, 1901). 
Kreisler, who was also a composer, 
will be remembered as long as “The 
Old Refrain” is bowed across the 
violin of our hearts, and Heifetz, the 
consummate fiddler, is still very much 
“with it” and us in the concert halls 
of today. 

Next among the makers of music is 
Felix Mendelssohn (Feb. 3, 1809), 
whose talent for easy-on-the-ear mel- 
odies made him a great favorite in his 
own time and has endeared him to 
audiences ever since. And listeners 
today are likely to hear on the same 
concert program with Mendelssohn 
the music of Roy Harris (Feb. 12, 
1898), the contemporary American 
composer whose melodies may be less 
obvious than Mendelssohn’s but are 
solidly there, for those who care en- 
ough to cock an attentive ear. The 
melody of Harris’ An American Over- 
ture owes its existence to “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 

Born one year and 19 days after 
Mendelssohn, Frederic Chopin (Feb. 
22, 1810), composer, pianist and lover 
of woman novelist George Sand, left 
an even greater mark on the world of 
music than his contemporary did. His 
more than 200 pieces for piano rank 
him among the world’s greatest com- 
posers for that instrument. Though he, 
like Mendelssohn, did not live be- 
yond his late 30’s, his music sings for 
itself — no further commentary need- 
ed. 


What would any Christmas season 
— or any full year, for that matter — 
be without the singing, by amateurs 
and professionals alike, of the master- 
ful Messiah, by George Frederick 
Handel (Feb. 23, 1685). When the 


By Earl Mohn 


singers began the “Hallallujah Cho- 
rus” at one of the earliest performan- 
ces of this oratorio, King George II 
of England was so inspired he rose 
to his feet; the audience joined him 
and remained standing until the cho- 
rus ended. King George’s action estab- 
lished a custom that is still observed 
at many performances of Messiah. 


Enrico Caruso, one of the greatest 
tenor voices ever to sing of the Mes- 
siah or of man, was a Februarius 
baby (Feb. 25, 1873) who grew up 
to sing at least 67 operatic roles and 
develop a repertory of about 500 
songs. For another great voice, fem- 
inine, American, and of our time, 
we come to Marian Anderson (Feb. 
27, 1908), of whom Arturo Tos- 
canini said, “ A voice like hers comes 
once in a century.” 


Two composers round out our list 
of February-born musicians — John 
Alden Carpenter (Feb. 28, 1876), 
American, and leap-year Gioacchino 
Rossini (Feb. 29, 1792), immortal 
Italian composer of the operas The 
Barber of Seville and William Tell. 
An expert melodist, Rossini was also 
an innovator. He replaced the piano- 
accompanied recitative with prose pas- 
sages accompanied by orchestra. Sty- 
listicly he is remembered for his many 
long crescendos. 


The lead-off man among the writers 
of novels and poems is James Joyce 
(Feb. 2, 1882), perhaps the greatest 
“word slinger” of the 20th century, 
to use a phrase Gertrude Stein (Feb. 
5, 1874) coined in describing Sher- 
wood Anderson. An extremely original 
and controversial writer, Joyce led a 
literary revolution that created the 


“modern” novel. Thomas Wolfe, 
Ernest Hemingway and William 
Faulkner — to name only a few 


— would never have written in the 
way they did if it had not been for 
Joyce’s work, sepecially his Ulysses, 
with its interior monologues reflecting 
the individual character’s stream of 
consciousness. 
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Sharing Joyce’s birthday but born 
four years later (1886) is William 
Rose Benet, poet, novelist, founder 
and one-time editor of The Saturday 
Review of Literature, who in 1942 
won the Pulitzer prize for poetry 
for his novel in verse, The Dust Which 
is God, a kind of autobiography. Sid- 
ney Lanier (Feb. 3, 1842), one of the 
most neglected American poets, could 
also be listed among the February- 
born musicians. Considered the great- 
est virtuoso of his time, he performed 
with the Peabody Orchestra in Bal- 
timore, while at the same time teach- 
ing at Johns Hopkins University and 
writing books of prose and poetry. 


Martyr and canonized Roman 
Catholic saint as well as author of 
the famous Utopia, Sir Thomas More 
(Feb. 7, 1478) held several offices 
under King Henry VIII of England, 
and was Lord Chancellor of England 
in 1529, resigning in 1532 because 
he opposed Henry’s wanting to rid 
himself of his queen, Catherine of 
Aragon. When Henry broke with 
the Pope, More refused to accept 
Henry as head of an independent 
English church, was charged with 
treason and literally lost his head, in 
1535, only to be canonized 400 years 
later. 


Four of the world’s most prolific 
and widely read novelists first saw 
the light of day or dark of night in 
February. Since they are known to 
all literate people everywhere, there 
is no need to elaborate on: Charles 
Dickens (Feb. 7, 1812), Sinclair 
Lewis (Feb. 7, 1885), Jules Verne 
(Feb. 8, 1828) and Victor Hugo 
(Feb. 26, 1802). If we add to these 
four novelists the names of three 
eminent 19th century Englishmen 
who wrote memorable essays and 
other non-fiction prose, we will have 
gathered together in one paragraph 
seven staples of many a home li- 
brary. The three Englishmen are: 
John Ruskin (Feb. 8, 1819), Charles 
Lamb (Feb. 10, 1775) and John 
Henry Cardinal Newman (Feb. 21, 
1801). (Two questions to ponder: 
did Ruskin’s The Stones of Venice 
start the mad rush to write books 
about that watery Italian city? did 


spoofing of show-offs, bigots and prigs. 

With a respectful bow to one of 
the world’s most famous diarists, 
Samuel Pepys (Feb. 23, 1633) and a 
cheery Broadway hello to playwright, 
novelist and polemicist, Ben Hecht 
(Feb. 28, 1894), we break off our 
catalogue of February-born pro- 
fessional writers by citing four poets 
— all New Englanders, two men and 
two women, two of the poets being 
blood relatives. 

Cigar-smoking, husky Amy Lowell 
(Feb. 9, 1874) won a reputation or 
notoriety for what was at the time 
called “free verse,” “unrhymed cad- 
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ence,” “polyphonic prose” and “im- 
agist poetry.” A cousin to James Rus- 
sell Lowell (Feb. 22, 1819), Amy 
imitated the peculiar rhythms of his 
A Fable for Critics in her humorous 
verse, A Critical Fable. She won a 
Pulitzer prize for poetry in 1926 for 
What's O’Clock. Cousin James won 
his first real fame during the Mexican 
War when he began to publish the 
Biglow Papers, political satires in 
Yankee dialect. A second series of 
verses about the opinions of Hosea 
Biglow resulted from Lowell’s re- 
action to the Civil War. If anyone, 


(Continued on Page 22) 


The All-America Giant Zinnia for 1963 


Firecracker Zinnias are tremendous! 


NEW Burpee Seed Catalog FREE f 


Latest News about More New Flowers and 
Vegetables for Greater Garden Enjoyment 


As you turn its colorful pages you'll quickly see why 

i Anoe favorite garden 
guide. Join the millions who know how much better 
flowers and vegetables come from the famous Hybrids 
pioneered by Burpee. The Burpee Seed Catalog is the 
easy shop-by-mail way to get the best seeds that grow. 


this leading seed catalog is 


Burpee’s ‘Firecracker’ 
its A New Kind of Hybrid 


A new era of even greater Zinnia popularity has 
arrived! Never before could the All-America 
Judges see a Zinnia so magnificent. Never before 
has such a Zinnia been created. Firecracker is the 
first All-America Hybrid Zinnia. 


The immense fiery scarlet blooms, an astonish- 
ing 6 in. across, are fully double. They bloom not 
just a month, but in great abundance from early 
summer till late fall. Stems are long and strong. 
Can any gardener resist such spectacular beauty? 


A Triumph of Modern Science 


Only by using the newest discoveries of 
modern science was it possible to produce 
such a masterpiece as Firecracker. Backed by 
over 50 years of Burpee experience in creating 
flowers, it took years of work to achieve all 
these virtues of extra vigor, disease-resist- 
ance, superb color, more and larger blooms. 
The handsome bushy plants grow 30 in. tall. 


See Firecracker Zinnias in color in 
Burpee’s 88th Annual Catalog, 


photographed from Burpee’s fields 


which produced the seeds for you 
to plant this spring. 


SEND POSTCARD OR COUPON TODAY WHILE 
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BURPEE SEED CATALOG 
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Lamb’s essay on roast pig establish 
the pork industry?) 

Speaking of staples, there was a 
time when the shelves of book-loving 
American homes reserved a special 
spot for apple-pie-indigenous Fables 
in Slang by humorist George Ade 
(Feb. 9, 1866), of whose book famed 


Ken Kraft, Noted Author, 
Has Written A New Book 
“GARDEN TO ORDER” 


He says it’s "the story of Mr. Burpee’s 
seeds and how they grow”. Full of amusing l 
anecdotes and valuable helps for the vege- 
table gourmet, the flower fancier, everyone 
who enjoys gardening. The foreword is by 
Pearl S. Buck. Available at bookstores, or 
in the Burpee Seed Catalog. 
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American homes rang 
laughter at Ade’s homespun 
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February Birthdays 


(Continued from Page 21) 


now reading this piece, remembers 
having had to memorize certain lines 
beginning with “Oh, what is so rare 
as a day in June,” he will appreciate 
the fact that “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal” is Lowell’s best known poem. 


During the 1920’s and early 1930’s 
Edna St. Vincent Millay (Feb. 22, 
1892) became what few poets ever 
became — a best-seller. Though deli- 
cate, her lyrics had a freshness and an 
energy that endeared them to readers 
who were tired of tired versification. 
Also, many of the lyrics were con- 
cerned with the theme of love, and 
Miss Millay’s approach to the sub- 
ject of physical passion (see Fatal 
Interview, for instance) was marked 
with a candor that was “shocking” to 
some, and pleasing, teasing or aphro- 
disiacal to others. With the appearance 
of poets who spoke even more freely 
of such matters, her literary reputa- 
tion suffered a temporary partial 
eclipse, but no one who was young in 
the 1920's, and read her poetry then, 
will ever forget the quatrain in which 
she sang out gayly that she burned her 
candle at both ends, that it would not 
last the night, but (“Ah, my foes, and 
Oh, my friends!”) it made a lovely 
light. 


Under the stars of February at 
least ten persons were “directed” to 
be rulers, generals or famous soldiers. 
Earliest of those who were to hold 
thrones was Emperor Constantine of 
Rome (Feb. 27, 272 A.D.) the man 
who adopted Christianity and made 
it the official religion of the Roman 
Empire of his time. The other rulers 
are: Mary I, first reigning queen of 
England (Feb. 18, 1516), daughter 
of Henry VIII and Catherine of Ara- 
gon, and known as “Bloody Mary” 
because of the persecutions she caused 
in her attempt to bring England back 
to the Roman Catholic Church (some 
300 persons were burned at the stake 
before she died, succeeded by her 
Protestant sister, Elizabeth); Mary, 
Queen of Scots (exact birth date un- 
known), the last Roman Catholic 
ruler of Scotland, beheaded by her 
cousin Queen Elizabeth I of England 
of Feb. 8, 1587; Queen Anne (Feb. 
6, 1665), first queen of the joint 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and last monarch of the House 
of Stuart, and mother of 14 children, 
none of whom survived her. 


Chronologically, the February-born 
generals are : Marquis de Montcalm 
(Feb. 29, 1712), French general 
killed at Quebec in September 1759 
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in one of the last great battles be- 
tween the French and English in 
America — a battle which also saw 
the death of the English commander, 
General James Wolfe; General John 
Burgoyne( Feb. 24, 1722), colorful 
British general known to all students 
of the American Revolution; General 
Joseph E. Johnston (Feb 3, 1807) 
and General William T. Sherman 
(Feb. 8, 1820), who made names for 
themselves on the Confederate and 
Union sides, respectively, of the Civil 
War. In the company of these men 
must also be listed Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz (Feb. 24, 1885), com- 
mander in chief of the United States 
Pacific Fleet for all but 10 days in the 
war against Japan during World War 
II. 

(To round out the figure of ten 
given two paragraphs above, another 
general should be named here, but 
since he was also a president of the 
United States, we are going to per- 
petrate a little guessing game and ask 
the reader: what man born in Febru- 
ary — other than Washington or 
Lincoln — was destined to become 
president? The answer will be found 
at the end of this article.) 


The world we are now living in 
would not be as we — in some re- 
spects — so comfortably know it had 
not certain scientists been born, and 
under creative February skies. We are 
all happy with our electric lights and 
our phonographs and other useful 
“gadgets” invented by Thomas A. 
Edison (Feb. 11, 1847). Thanks to 
certain theories of Charles Darwin 
(Feb. 12, 1809), we will always be 
able to argue about man’s relation- 
ship to monkeys, and other more 
serious matters. Two early astron- 
omers no doubt watch with extreme 
interest — from their angelic loge 
among the clouds? — the progress 
of our exploration of space. Not 
everything expounded by Copernicus 
(Feb. 19, 1473) and Gallileo (Feb. 
15, 1564) has proved to be true, but 
much has been useful, for in science 
guesses and even errors have their 
value. 
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One of the sons of Februraius, 
Ernest Mach (Feb. 18, 1838), dis- 
covered so much about the relation- 
ship of a moving object to the speed 
of sound that we now talk glibly 
about the Mach numbers of the speed- 
iest of our vehicles. If Alessandro 
Volta (Feb. 18, 1745) had not per- 
formed his experiments we would per- 
haps not now have with us the electri- 
cal value called volt, or it would be 
known by some name other than 
Volta’s (which wouldn’t, in a sense, 
matter too much, because a volt by 
any other name can sting as strong). 

Who listening to his radio today 
knows that it was Heinrich Rudolph 
Hertz (Feb. 22, 1857) who discover- 
ed not you-drive-it-yourself cars but 
radio waves? Who, making his toast, 
ever has a passing thought of Cyrus 
McCormick (Feb. 15, 1809) or his 
reaping machine that symbolizes a 
revolution in agriculture? And who 
having his teeth or his lungs X-rayed, 
knows the name of the man who dis- 
covered the rays—William Roentgen, 
who, though not born in the month, 
made his discovery on Feb. 1, 1895? 

It was a February man who told the 
young men of America to go west, ed- 
itor and publisher Horace Greeley 
(Feb. 3, 1811); a Febrauary man who 
preached to millions in great evan- 
gelistic campaigns throughout the 
United States and Britain — Dwight 
L. Moody (Feb. 5, 1837), an earlier 
Billy Graham; and a February 
daughter whose name topped the list 
of that “trouble-making” group of 
19th century American women who 
fought for a woman’s right to vote 
— suffragette Susan B. Anthony 
(Feb. 15, 1820). A 
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The village of Castle Combe in Wiltshire, England. 


BUCKS COUNTY LIFE’S 


Britain In The Spring Tour 


few weeks ago we were talking 

with a friend about travel articles 
(our own as well as others), and he 
volunteered the opinion that the 
places described often sounded fas- 
cinating but that very often, as a 
practical matter, “that little village so 
full of old world charm” and other 
featured points of interest were never 
seen by the average traveller whose 
appetite is whetted by the article. He 
used Britain as an example, and 
pointed out that the person whose in- 
terest has been aroused by thoughts 
of an old half-timbered inn dripping 
with age and atmosphere usually 
never has the chance to get beyond 
a 20th Century glass and concrete 
hotel. He mentioned the small village 
of Castle Combe in Wiltshire, recent- 
ly voted the “prettiest village in 
Britain” by the British people them- 
selves, and speculated on how few 
American visitors would actually see 
this charming spot. Even in London 
itself, he continued, how many people 
see only the major buildings from a 
bus window and leave after lamely 
scratching the surface of this great 
and very human city. How many 
Americans have ever had the oppor- 
tunity to spend a day with a British 
counterpart and discuss subjects of 
mutual interest, be they world poli- 
tics, gardening or medicine? 

We brought the subject up a short 
time later when talking with an execu- 
tive of British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, and he agreed that our 
friend had a very valid point. So often 
the American visitor missed what he 
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personally felt to be “the best of 
Britain”. Good things do not come 
easily and to really seek out what 
Britain has to offer would take a 
vast amount of detailed research. 
Someone suggested that it was too 
bad that Bucks County Life and 
B.O.A.C. couldn’t get together and 
work out a really “ideal” tour of 
Britain which would take in all the 
things we felt people were missing. 
Bucks County Life knew the tastes 
of Bucks County (we hope she was 
right) and B.O.A.C. knew Britain. 
It was almost in the form of a 
challenge, and we weren’t slow to pick 
it up. Before we knew it we had de- 
cided to sponsor a tour and B.O.A.C. 
was hard at work researching a sug- 
gested itinerary. They called upon the 
talents of their personnel both in this 
country and in Britain and upon oth- 
ers in Britain who knew the country 
well. Many hours were spent pouring 
over reference works and guide books, 
checking, for example, both the his- 
tory and the reputation for service 
of various inns and hotels in order 
to ensure the best possible as well as 
the most interesting accommodations. 
All aspects and all areas of Britain 
were covered with a fine-tooth comb, 
and the synthesis which resulted of- 
fers what we feel will be one of the 
finest tours of the island ever offered. 
In deciding what to see and what 
not to see, our object was to select a 
variety of aspects which make up 
Britain, pick out the best of each as- 
pect, and then allow enough time to 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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BUCKS COUNTY LIFE announces 
an unusual tour for a limited group of 
travelers who really want to see 
Britain. Our object is to seek out the 
many facets which make up this 
charming island, whether in the heart 
of London or the heart of the country 
hundreds of miles away. Our guide- 
line will be interesting things, places, 
and people, and the time to get to 
know them. 

For dates, rates, and details, write to 
BRITAIN IN THE SPRING, Bucks 
County Life, 65 West State Street 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania or call 
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There’s Something About A Toy Soldier 


Ne one knows who made the first 
L Ntoy, or when, but children having 
been what they are from time before 
memory, toys must be almost as old 
as man himself. When a man’s cave 
was his castle, his best friend was a 
stout club—for use on fellow man, 
beast or wife. And, then as now, 
Junior certainly imitated Dad, no 
doubt by picking up a stick and imag- 
ining it to be a weapon for hunting, 
protecting the family, or disciplining 
the unruly. Since children live in a 
world of perpetual metamorphosis any 
one object readily becomes another ob- 
ject through the simple act of imag- 
ining or pretending. Because of some- 
thing built into their bodies girls 
tend to create dolls and boys soldiers, 
for women must love and men must 
fight, it seems. 

Soldiers may be fighting or may be 
poised for fighting in many hot spots 
the world over, but nowhere, we’re 
sure, is there a cleaner, more orderly, 
or more acceptable-to-pacifists array 
of fighting men than in the window of 
the Bambi Shop at 57 W. State St., 
in Doylestown. There the proprietors, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Wells, have biv- 
ouacked an armed force made up of 
warriors from many lands and many 
ages — a kind of UN task force doing 
duty in toyland. 

Grouped in and around a turreted 
castle are armoured medieval knights 
ready to do or die for Lord and 
Lady. In one area of the window are 
patriots of the Russian-Japanese war 
of 1904-1905, fighting for the land of 
the Rising Sun (those would be the 
warriors in blue) or for the Steppes 
of the Growling Bear (the pre-Reds 
are wearin’ o’ the green). In the corner 
of the window diagonally across from 
these men are nine ships of Spanish- 
American War vintage, one ship of 
which is exploding in the manner of 
the Maine. Directly in front of the 
ships are sailors firing from prone po- 
sitions taken behind trench bags which 
one keenly observant youngster la- 
beled as strangely “clean.” (The 
presence of the sailors should please 
the Navy because for all the thou- 
sands of toy soldiers in the world, toy 
sailors are apparently a rarity.) 


Greek children played with jointed 
dolls made of clay or terra cotta, 
while Egyptian youngsters had wood- 
en dolls with movable arms and — 
perhaps as a guard against the too 
saccharine—toy crocodiles with mov- 
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ing jaws. The small of Rome cavorted 
with tops, hoops, carts, and anything 
else suggestive of the famous and in- 
famous Roman circuses. Toys enjoyed 
by the young people of the Middle 
Ages were made with great care, often 
by the goldsmiths whose fine handi- 
work adorned the cathedrals, and the 
dominant theme of the medieval toys 
was the Crusades; children, especially 
of the wealthy, played with banners 
topped with the Cross of Christ, and 
with toy Christmas soldiers, and 
horses. 

James Wells says he has never 
made an actual count of the number 
of pieces in his collection but would 
guess that there are “approximately 
300 items,” including the Arab 
group, the American Indians, the Red 
Cross personnel and equipment, and 
the many animals arranged in a 
jungle-like setting to the left of the 
Spanish-American war flotilla (as 
viewed from the sidewalk). Nor does 
Wells have an idea of the exact age 
age of his toys or of their mone- 
tary value. His grandmother, the late 
Mrs. John V. A. Cattus, began to 
collect the toys for his uncles in the 
early years of this century, he says, 


Collection of Toy Soldiers owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. James Wells. 


By Karl Stover 


and new toys were added each Christ- 
mas for some years thereafter. Some 
of the toys, he believes, were picked 
up during the trips his uncles made 
to Europe as boys. Most of the col- 
lection came from Germany. There 
toy making was at its best in the late 
eighteenth and throughout the nine- 
teenth century, if one is to base his 
judgment, as we did, on an exam- 
ination of the illustrations in “Chil- 
dren’s Toys of Yesterday” (edited 
by C. Geoffrey Holme, The Studio 
Publications, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1932), a copy of which may be seen 
in the library of the Mercer Fonthill 
Museum on E. Court St. in Doyles- 
town. (The earliest known tin soldier, 
incidentally, dates from 13th Century 
France). 

Among the more war-like pieces 
in the Wells collection are a soldier 
bayoneting an enemy in the neck, a 
dead horse with his dead rider beside 
him, and more than a dozen generals 
in typical war-like fashion reviewing 
the troops. There are also ski troops, 
and perhaps it was these that brought 
one boy into the store from the snowy 
sidewalk to say he was tired of getting 
a side view and wanted to be able to 
look down on the battle. 

Also in the window of the Bambi 
Shop is a large doll’s house, the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Arthur Naul, a member 
of the store’s staff. Dating from 
around 1900, this house has five 
rooms, bath, and what looks like a 
tower room; it is completely fur- 
nished, though the furnishings are 
not as old as the house. The doll fam- 
ily who inhabit the house have been 
collected from 1914 on; they are na- 
tives of Germany, and are presum- 
ably well read, for strewn about their 
beautifully appointed home are minia- 
ture copies of the Bible, “How To 
Lose Weight,” the New York Times, 
Life, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Time, Parents’ Magazine, etc. The 
kitchen has its cook book, and shelves 
well stocked with brand-name deter- 
gents, soups, cereals, and cathartics 
for the drain. At least three Christmas 
trees decorate the house, and the tur- 
key is on the table. From the two 
chefs in the kitchen and the maid in 
the dining room it’s plain to see that 
this is a family that’s in the money. 

If necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, it’s equally true that inven- 
tions are the mothers of toys. When 
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Castle Coch, Glamorgan and Conoway 
Castle, Caernarvonshire both date from 
the thirteenth century. 


Travel in Britain 


(Continued from Page 23) 


really get acquainted with what we 
are to see. We will, for example, vis- 
it selected cathedrals, castles, villages, 
private homes, gardens, historical 
sights, literary landmarks, factories 
(even these can be interesting, such 
as the Spode China and Jaguar Motor 
Car Works) and other points of in- 
terest. A full week will be spent in 
London to allow us to probe beneath 
the surface of this fascinating city. 

For many people, the highlight of 
the tour will be a very special feature 
—the chance to spend a day in an 
English home. Our group will be split 
up into couples or individuals and 
visits will be arranged with selected 
English families who are interested in 
meeting and extending their hospital- 
ity to visitors from abroad. 

We feel that this is a rare oppor- 
tunity and will prove to be a mem- 
orable experience. In fact, we hope 
the whole tour will be a memorable 
experience. Why don’t you join us? A 


Toys 
(Continued from Page 24) 


the Montgolfier brothers made the 
first balloon ascension in 1783 in 
France, toy balloons made a fast ap- 
pearance and, breaking away from 
careless hands, began their own ex- 
plorations of outer space. Toy ships 
sailed close in the wake of real ships, 
toy automobiles followed on the 
wheels of the first horseless carriages, 
toy airplanes billowed in the slip 
stream of the earliest progeny of the 
Wright Brothers’ flying machine, and 
today toy missiles, satellites and space 
ships blast off from the Cape Canav- 
eral of Every man’s living room or 
lawn. 


In the face of all this it’s hard to 
believe there was no doll factory in 
the United States until the end of the 
1800’s. Today, the American doll 
manufacturers in particular and the 
American toy manufacturers in gen- 
eral can look back and thank World 
War I for the fact that their current 
happy tune is “Oh, Baby, Look At 
Me Now!”. For during World War I, 
because all shipping space was need- 
ed for transporting soldiers and sup- 
plies, no toys could be imported. Fac- 
tories, in consequence, sprang up 
across the States, and eventually du- 
ties were placed on imported toys. 
Today the making of toys is a major 
national industry, the staggering finan- 
cial fact being that American toy 
manufacturers annually—yes, annual- 
ly—make toys worth $1,250,000,000! 


If someone will now please play 
“The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers,” 
we want to count our money, and lay 
plans for breaking ground for a new 
toy factory. We will operate accord- 
ing to the highest principle of true 
service to the customer—built-in ob- 
solescence. Our motto will be: “We 
make ’em, You break ’em.” 


Old books To read, 
Old Wine To drihKa » 
Old frien ds To tus) 


Nice Things 
for 
Nice Folks 


And Everything good 
in the New Year! 


A 
Gifts - Cards - Decorative Accessories 


Craft Supplies For Den Mothers, Scout Leaders and Do-It-Yourselfers 


The Giftcrafter’s Shop 


107 N. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. at Junction of 413 and 213 
Phone: SK 7-3536 
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Designed to promote America’s 
fastest growing winter sport, Piper 
Hill opens its second year with a new 
Lodge, more skis and a new Slope. 

The beginner or novice skier learns 
on a slope designed for him and has a 
chance to gain pointers from the ac- 
complished skiers who frequent the 
wide slopes to keep in condition and 
to aid and encourage. 


PIPER HILL 


RECREATION AREA 


ROUTE 611 at 413 PIPERSVILLE, PA 


Phone 766-8972 for Snow Reports 
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Miss MacLaughlin’s Crossroaders. She is at center, right. 


Operation Crossroads Africa 


Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. was 
host to a young Middlebury, Vermont, 
college student who participated last 
summer in an unusual program called 
Operation Crossroads Africa. Janet 
MacLaughlin of New York City ad- 
dressed two World Culture Classes of 
the Central Bucks High School and 
discussed the entire project in detail 
with the aid of slides and pictures 
taken during the course of this edu- 
cational, work program. 

Operation Crossroads Africa is the 
creation of Dr. James Robinson, a 
minister in New York City and is a 
private organization supported 
through private contributions. It has 
been called “ a person-to-person re- 
lationship in depth”. The object of 
the operation is to bring together two 
peoples separated by a great distance 
of space and custom and give teachers 
and students an opportunity to mix 
freely with African peoples, to work, 
play and exchange ideas with them, to 
promote human understanding in a 
way that can be called a major con- 
tribution to world peace. 

Miss MacLaughlin was one of ap- 
proximately 300 students and teachers 
who traveled to 16 different African 
countries, divided in groups of 10 to 
15, each group led by an experienced 
leader. Miss MacLaughlin’s group, 
Officially titled Nigeria III, was one 
of three that went to Nigeria. They 
spent five weeks at Bichi Teacher 
Training College, 26 miles outside of 
the large city of Kano in the Northern 
Region of Nigeria, where they worked 
and shared quarters with 12 teacher 
training students, all Nigerians, 
together they built a primary school, 
(70’ x 27’) in 30 days. They were 
aided by several Nigerian construction 
workers but the major portion of the 
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building was carried out by the stu- 
dents. Three of the girls, including 
Miss Maclaughlin, taught English to 
youngsters attending the one room 
school the village of Dan Zabuwa al- 
ready had available. The small vil- 
lage where this new school was built 
was 15 miles away from the teacher 
training college where they lived. 

After completion of the school and 
its dedication, the group traveled with 
their Nigerian counterparts to various 
cities in the Northern Region, finally 
separating in Lagos, the federal capi- 
tol. The last few weeks of the summer 
they traveled by themselves through 
the countries of Togo and Dahomy 
and along the coast road from Lagos 
to Accra, the capitol of Ghana. 

Each participant in Crossroads 
Africa pays $900 to go to Africa, 
remaining costs are paid by Cross- 
roads. Each crossroader is obligated to 
give 50 talks upon returning home. 
This is a part of the project’s plan to 
help people of America know more 
about Africa. 

Miss MacLaughlin’s peresentation 
must have been extremely interesting 
for to quote one C.B. student who 
attended, even students who don’t 
listen to anything seemed to enjoy it. 


NOTICE TO BUCKS COUNTY 
LIFE SUBSCRIBERS: 


Beginning with this issue, Bucks Coun- 
ty Life will be published ten times 
a year, January-February. issues will 
be combined and the July-August 
issues will be also. Current subscrip- 
tions will be extended so present sub- 
scribers will receive 12 issues. Future 
subscriptions from January 1st, 1963 
will be at $3.00 per year for 10 issues. 


For Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 


Froehlich Studin 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT AND 


NURSING HOME 
1320 MILL ROAD, QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
ly surroundings as well as the 
finest in trained technical and 


nursing care. New brick addi- 
tion offers comfortable TV 
room and many other features. 


“Home Away From Home” 
536-6847 


“2 blocks from Trainer’s” 


FOR 
SADDLE 
HORSES 
EE Marland C. F 


on Route 611 three miles north of 
Doylestown, Pa. Auction every Fri- 
day evening. 


Ralph $. Kuhn 


Apotherary 
42-44 E. Court Street 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 

Tel. 348-8080 
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he AC — Cobra is a combination 

of the chassis and body of Brit- 
ain’s AC Ace roadster, with a con- 
siderably modified 260 HP Ford V8 
engine, and a four-speed gearbox. The 
whole AC-Cobra project has been 
spearheaded by former sports car 
competition driver Carroll Shelby, of 
California, and from reports of the 
single AC-Cobra run at Nassau in 
December, the car has plenty of prom- 
ise. 

This automobile is now in produc- 
tion, although in small numbers at 
this time; output will be increased in 
the near future, but it is doubtful if 
the AC-Cobra wiil ever be churned 
out as heavily as Corvette. One of 
the problems is that the car itself 
comes from 4000 miles away. Ac- 
cording to Shelby, he has firm orders 
for over 100 Cobras, with a steadily 
increasing call for information from 
prospective customers. The car will 
be marketed through the Ford deal- 
ership organization, but don’t expect 
to see one on the floor of your local 
dealer’s showroom for some months 
yet. 

Another sports event Ford intends 
entering in 1963 is the Indianapolis 
500-Mile classic. To this end they 
have been working with another Brit- 
ish firm, this time Colin Chapman’s 
Lotus Car Company, and Lotus will 
provide Ford with three chassis and 
bodies, complete with brakes and 
wheels to which Ford engineers will 
add specially prepared eight cylinder 
engines, Lotus is one of the top names 
in European racing, and is a rear- 
engined car. The Lotus-Ford Indian- 
apolis cars will also follow this con- 
figuration. America’s Dan Gurney. 
and Lotus No. 1 factory driver, Jim- 
my Clark, will drive these cars in the 
Indy 500; the third car will be held 
as a spare, as well as for practice ses- 
sions on the brickyard. 

As if this were enough, it is not 
yet the end of the story. Two years 
ago Ford announced that they were 
designing a Volkswagen-sized com- 
pact car, and its code name was the 
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In The 
Cockpit 


By Stanley Stephenson 


Cardinal. Well, as you know the 
Cardinal died as far as its production 
in this country was concerned. How- 
ever, the German Ford organization 
now has in production the Ford Car- 
dinal, although it is known there as 
the Ford Taunus 12M. The engine of 
this sub-compact is a 1200 cc (72 cu 
ins) V4 water-cooled unit and De- 
troit’s racing division has bored out 
the German cylinders to yield 1500 
cc (90 cu ins). This engine has sub- 
sequently been installed in an all-new 
chassis and body design known as the 
Mustang, and Ford has made it 
known that they eventually plan go- 
ing into mass production, Detroit- 
style, with this car. It is a sports car, 
with its engine in the rear, and will 
most likely be offered as either a 
roadster or a coupe. Nothing has 
been said so far about developing a 
racing team of Mustangs, but it would 
seem that this could be a real possi- 
bility. 

Along with all this new activity, 
Ford will also engage itself in the 
NASCAR and USAC stock car rac- 
ing as well as in the racing and de- 
velopment of several Ford-powered 
dragster cars which are so popular 
in California. 

Meanwhile, back at the General 
Motors ranch, Corvette top man, 
Zora Arkus Duntov has plans for the 
new Stingray coupes, and 100 pro- 
duction units will be made each of 
which will be considerably lighter 
than the stock version available from 
your local Chevy dealer. Some say 
about 1000 Ibs lighter — if this is 
so then the slimmed down version 
would tip the scales at about 2000 
Ibs. With the power development in- 
creased for racing, these Stingrays 
could be the car to beat in interna- 
tional grand touring class. 

Chevrolet will be fielding an official 
team for the Sebring 12 Hours this 
year, and several additional private 
entries are bound to be received; so 
we will have a showdown between the 
AC-Cobras from Ford and the Cor- 
vettes from General Motors. Things 


are also stirring at Chevrolet in the 
Corvair Division, and their engineers 
have a prototype grand touring car 
powered by a modified Corvair 6 
cylinder air-cooled engine. This, like 
the Ford Mustang, will be put into 
mass production and will also be 
available as either a roadster or a 
coupe. Race plans do not seem to be 
in the wind for this particular car, 
but between now and next week any- 
thing can happen in Detroit! 

One form of auto sports activity 
which has been neglected by the 
American manufacturers is rallying. 
This type of event, when run pro- 
fessionally, can be punishing on both 
the cars and the drivers and naviga- 
tors. It is run professionally in Europe 
and all the major car manufacturers 
in Germany, France, Britain, Sweden 
and Italy participate with official fac- 
tory entered and prepared cars. Ford 
of America will also take the plunge 
in European rallying and a team of 
three Falcons will run this month’s 
Monte Carlo Rally. Whether they 
will attain any degree of success or 
not depends entirely on the prepara- 
tion of the cars, but we would not 
expect too much this first time. 


Remember, to embark on a planned 
racing program takes time and experi- 
ence to pull consistent victories out of 
the bag. Ford will have to gain the 
experience by competing, therefore at 
the moment all they have is the time. 
Chevrolet has quite a lot of experi- 
ence stored away after ten years of 
production and almost as many years 
of supporting private and factory 
Corvette race drivers. Duntov, the 
man responsible for the Corvette, has 
said that the race development pro- 
gram has been invaluable to him in 
that many of the racing lessons have 
been incorporated in the new Sting- 
ray Corvette models. 

Not to be left out, Studebaker has 
started dabbling in long-distance and 
high-speed endurance record attacks, 
and with driver Andy Granatelli at 
the wheel of one of the new Stude- 
baker Avanti coupes they broke sev- 
eral world long distance and speed 
marks last fall. Whether or not they 
will continue depends very much on 
how the Avanti and Studebaker in 
general do in national sales this com- 
ing year. 

Chrysler will continue with their 
stock car racing activities, mainly in 
the form of supporting individual 
drivers rather than fielding a complete 
racing division of their own. Rallying, 
however, is one field they may enter, 
and plans at the moment comprise 
Chrysler organizing a three-car team 
of Chrysler 300 sedans, to be 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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AS a result of the New York news- 
paper strike, I made a recent trip 
into Manhattan to review a show that 
had closed the night before. It left 
me with several hours to kill, so I 
thought I’d try an experiment. 

Just for old times sake, and to see if 
it would still work for me, I tried 
what is known to every young and or 
hungry actor as “second-acting”. A 
“second-acter” mingles with the thea- 
tre crowd during intermission, and 
when the audience starts to file back 
in, takes an empty seat, or, if the 
show is a hit, locates a place among 
the standees in the rear of the orches- 
tra. 

Either I look more prosperous 
since my pre-college days as a stu- 
ent at New Yorks High School of 
Performing Arts, or else Company 
Managers and ushers are getting 
much more efficient, but for me at 
least, things have changed. It was an 
impossibility to get in sans ticket 
(I tried three), without going to some- 
one I knew, which I didn’t want to 
do — that would have been cheating. 

When we were students, we caught 
second and third acts of scores of 
matinees this way, and we high school 
drama students were a small minority 
of “second acters”. Most of our fellow 
free-loaders were out of work actors 
who simply could not afford to buy 
tickets and found this a good way of 
watching other actors perform their 
craft. The theatre is an excellent 
training ground, and for the serious 
drama student going to plays is in- 
valuable. 

It’s one of the endless unfortunate 
paradoxes of show business that actors 
who would benefit most from seeing 
Broadway theatre, are least able to 
afford seats. Generally actors who 
have been around for some time know 
enough people in management to 
wangle a ticket, but the young actor, 
or newcomer to New York, rarely 
sees his craft performed by outstand- 
ing professionals. If an actor is for- 
tunate enough to get even a minor 
role in a Broadway or off-Broadway 
production, he never gets to the the- 
atre at all unless there is an actors 
Fund Benefit on a Sunday night, and 
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By Penny Larsen 


for this he pays regular prices for 
seats. 

Incidentally, these Sunday night 
benefits for the Actors Fund are 
largely made up of working perfor- 
mers from other shows (they’re the 
only ones who can afford tickets) and 
are always “up” performance for the 
entire cast. Big Brother may not be 
watching them, but fellow artists are 
and they can be a tough and critical 
audience. 

I didn’t get into a matinee that Sat- 
urday, but I did get something wonder- 
ful and unexpected. While I was try- 
ing unsuccessfully to hail a taxi in 
the freezing wind at Broadway and 
46th St., a chauffeur-driven limousine 
pulled up and the driver asked me if 
I wanted a lift across town. He drove 
me right to my destination, (Saks 
Fifth Avenue), came around to my 
side of the car, opened the door, and 
I walked into Saks with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of luxury and well-being. 
It’s the nicest thing that’s happened 
to me in months, and Ill never even 
know whose chauffeur he was! A 


Home of 
Bucks County Quality Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 
115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
Orders Mailed 


Remember Valentines Day 


Crewel! Crewel! Crewel 
Bedspreads, Pillowtops 
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Che 
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EX 7-0767 
19 BRIDGE ST, 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
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Be Weather Wise == GWINNERIZE! 
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equipped and driven by top rallyists 
in local and national rallies all over 
the country. One possibility is that 
the navigation equipment will be uni- 
tized to snap in and snap out of the 
cars by way of special brackets. The 
rally teams would then be flown to the 
Chrysler dealer nearest to the rally 
start point. There they would pick up 
three perfectly stock Chrysler sedans, 
install the gear, and off they would 
go. Once the event is over it would 
be very simple to remove the compu- 
ters, and additional kudos could be 
gained for Chrysler by the use of 
standard cars in these events. 

As far as trends go in the automo- 
bile world, 1963 will see all maunfac- 
turers sell even less of their basic 
models than they did in 1962. The 
public is very definitely interested in 
comfort, good looks, plush interiors, 
and power — if it comes in smaller 
packages. The introduction of models 
to fill the gap between the compacts 
and full-size cars has been quite suc- 
cessful, but to the detriment of both 
groups on either side of the middle- 
size car. We are referring specifically 
to the Chevy II Ford Fairlane, and 
now up-graded Valiant size car. Per- 
sonal transportation has opened up 
somewhat, and now joining the Thun- 
derbird, we have the Pontiac Grand 
Prix hardtop, and Buick’s new Riviera 
personal coupe. 

American Motors has increased the 
wheelbase of their Super and Custom 
models, but retained the original over- 
all dimensions, while at the same time 
restyling these models to give them 
one of the cleanest and most pleasing 
looks on wheels today. 

So it seems as though the 1963 au- 
tomobile year will be one of the big- 
gest and best in history. The manu- 
facturers look for a record year, sales- 
wise, and we sports car enthusiasts 
are assured of one of the most inter- 
esting years with regard to competi- 
tion. And that’s a pretty potent com- 
bination! 

Not being one who believes in 
looking back, this month’s “In the 
Cockpit” will not review the motor- 
ing events of 1962. However, let us 
look to 1963 and the things we may 
anticipate with regard to motor sports 
activity. 

First of all, Detroit will be very 
much to the fore in several forms of 
motoring sports. Many of you may re- 
call in this column last year we 
talked about the effect of the indus- 
try’s general abandonment of the 1957 
AMA resolution to quit racing and 
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power development competition. At 
that time this writer looked for noth- 
ing but good as a result, and it seems 
that my optimism is shared by the 
Ford Motor Company, because they 
are planning a broad assault on many 
forms of motor sport, some of them 
comparatively new fields as far as a 
domestic passenger car manufacturer 
is concerned. 

Last month the Ford organization 
entered and raced a modified Ford 
Falcon and a modified Galaxie se- 
dan in the Nassau Speedweeks, run 
annually in the Bahamas, British West 
Indies. They did not do spectacularly 
well, however in the final feature 


race for closed sports racing machin- j 


ery, the Galaxie finished the 250-mile 
run in seventh overall position. This 
is particularly creditable when it is 
remembered that the Nassau track is 
somewhat rough, and therefore par- 
ticularly punishing on the suspension 
and running gear of the cars, plus 
the fact that this was their first effort 
at this type of competition. The Fal- 
con also ran, however retired halfway 
through with mechanical troubles. 

Ford undoubtedly learned a lot 
from their experiences at Nassau, and 
the necessary steps will be taken be- 
tween now and March when the 12- 
Hour Grand Prix of Endurance for 
Sports Cars will be run at Sebring. 
Florida. Ford will field a team of two 
or three fast-back coupes based on 
the Falcon sedan, powered with race 
prepared V-8 power plants. In addi- 
tion the Ford organization will un- 
veil the first team of factory entered 
AC-Cobra sports cars, their answer to 
the well-established Chevrolet Cor- 
vette. A 
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Look what you get when 
you choose Saab.... 


The beautifully engineered Saab motor has 
only 7 basic moving parts, eliminating 103 
chronic trouble spots found in other cars. 
Front Wheel Drive gives you extra traction 
to pull, to grip, to go ... icy or snow- 
covered roads. Saab is roomy—seats 5 
adults:in comfort. 

Aircraft quality and advanced design 
provide virtually unparalleled perfor- 
mance, comfort, safety and durability. 


TAYLOR MOTORS 
SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 


13 Miles North of Doylestown 


\i E WISH YOU A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR AND THE BEST 
OF EVERYTHING IN 1963 .... 


All our customers deserve and get 
the very best in services and care 
for clothes . . . laundry .. . and 


fine household linens from 


Strand 


Fabric Care Services 
65 S. MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 


348-3556 Enterprise 1-0031 
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To The Staff Of Bucks County Life— 


I feel I must say to someone that I 
am grieved at Mr. Freking’s death, 
and I do know who else I might tell. 
We shall miss his kindly presence in 
the Library and about town, and he 
has left us richer for having known 
him. 

Mabel Neimeyer 
Library Bucks County His- 
torical Society 


To The Editor — 


Friends of the late Henry L. Frek- 
ing, Former Editor and Publisher of 
Bucks County Life, will be interested 
to hear that the Red Cross generously 
supplied Mr. Freking with a very 
necessary 5 pints of blood from their 
blood bank, during his last illness. 
These may be replaced by friends at 
the Red Cross blood donor stations; 
in Doylestown at the Salem United 
Church of Christ, E. Court Street on 
January 10th, 9:30 AM to 2:30 PM 
and in Quakertown at the Loyal 
Order of Moose Hall, 115 E. Broad 
Street on Monday February 25 from 
1:30 to 6:30 P.M. Please be sure and 
state that you are giving blood to re- 
place that used for Henry Freking. 

Hal Clark 
Doylestown, Pa. 


To The Editor: 


For quite some time now your 
magazine has followed with interest 
and understanding the growth, pain- 
ful at times as is all growth, of The 
New Hope Music Series. 

Your magazine obviously cares 
about the gentle things of life and 
the arts are certainly in this catagory; 
Christmas is the time that we 
think most about our good friends; 
if we could only keep the heightened 
spirit of this feeling throughout the 
year and apply it not only to friends 
but also to our casual acquaintances, 
how must easier things might be. 

Your devoted attention to the as- 
pirations and goals which are ours 
has been an outstanding aspect of the 
past year for me. 


The New Hope Music Series 
William Keyes, Director 
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Why go Parlor Car? 


A coach seat on any train costs less, 
gets there just as fast. But, if you find elbow 
room, extra service, stretch-your-legs-out 
comfort worth a bit more fare, why not? 
It can make the trip a lot more enjoyable. 
Why not apply the same thinking to 
your trip to Europe? Go First Class on a 
Holland-America ship. Let us show you wha. 
“elbow room” really means. Let us pamper 
you, coddle you, feed you luxuriously all 
the way across the ocean. This time go “First” 
on Holland-America. It’s that much more fun. 


Holland-America Line 


Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N. Y. 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired, Specializing in Antique and 
on etnias Pickup and Delivery. 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd., New Hope 862-2879 


o| oam m 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


0 aD o aD. 


—_ 


Jle JEFFERSONIAN 


Authentic Colonial open stairway, spacious living room, dining room, step- 
saver kitchen, 2 baths, huge closets with sliding doors, 4 large bedrooms and 
attached 2-car garage, 1600 sq. ft. of gracious living. Just one of the fabu- 
lous Albee designs . . . and you save all ways with Albee’s free construction 
supervision and architect's service. Open Sunday 1 to 9 PM; Saturday, 9:30 
AM to 6 PM; Daily, 9:30 AM to 9 PM. Route 611 north of Doylestown. 


ALBEE PHILLY HOMES ROUTE 611, NORTH OF DOYLESTOWN 
PHONE 766-8818 
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Scandal’s Child by Edmund Schiddel. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
$4.95. 


Edmund Schiddel of Center Bridge, 


Pennsylvania, has completed eight 
novels. In his seventh, The Devil in 
Bucks County, he invented and found- 
ed the small town, Olympia, a bor- 
ough in Amesbury Township, Pa., 
separated from Foundryville, N. J., 
by the constantly flowing Delaware. 
This book, now familiarly referred to 
as The Devil, quickly found its way 
to the Best Seller list. It is the first of 
a trilogy set in this area; and the third, 
according to Mr. Schiddel, is well 
under way. Irving Briskin of Colum- 
bia, who has started his own produc- 
ing company, took a ninety day op- 
tion on the second of the trilogy, 
Scandal’s Child (to be released this 
month), which he will pick up Janu- 
ary 2. 

Scandal’s Child has to do with 
Adamville, a private college prepara- 
tory school located near Olympia on 
an Amesbury Township hill that slop- 
ed toward the river. Among its dedi- 
cated professors, Thomas Strieby, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, and his 
wife, Carolyn, live in one of the on- 
campus cottages furnished to faculty 
members. Their life is happy except 
for the fact that their marriage seems 
destined to be childless. 

Wreath Johnson, daughter of the 
notorious film star, Linda Chaney, is 
a new student at Adamville. This, to 
her, is just one more of a long series 
of private schools she has attended. 


Past records — that seem to omit 
something — show Wreath to be a 
problem, but one that no one can 
fathom — not Adrianne Hulbert, 


Resident Housemother and lay ana- 
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Edmund Schiddel 


lyst, nor Tom Strieby, the object of 
Wreath’s affections and her fantasies. 
Wreath is the fey and the ineffable; 
she is fate stepping into life and tak- 
ing it out of man’s control. 

Two delinquents, Prentiss Rhoden, 
son of Bradford Rhoden, Professor of 
English Literature and Creative Writ- 
ing, and Carlos Sheedy (better known 
as the Snake With Eyeglasses), son of 
Esther Sheedy, an Olympia prostitute, 
link the school not only to the town 
but also to the world outside of Adam- 
ville. They are symbols of the evil 
that makes itself known in the most 
protected places; whose repercussions 
academic insulation cannot shut out. 

Thirty characters, including the 
faculty and staff of Adamville, and 
one more, a thirty-first, Kingsley Gil- 
bert, local and urbane author of Gall 
and Boxwood, whom Mr. Schiddel 
omitted from his list of characters at 
the beginning of the book, are sharply 
delineated and unforgettable. From 
Eva Potter-Derrieux (Romance lang- 
uages), French by birth and prefer- 
ence, to Mother Olympia, whose life 
in absurdity ended in tragic dignity, 
all are drawn with such cunning that 
the reader is unaware of the skillful 
shading that brings them to life. 

Mr. Schiddel is an acute and accu- 
rate observer of detail in personality 
and nature. He is at once perceptive 
and selective. Certain few episodes 
may seem grim and brutal; however, 
they are necessary to the story, neces- 
sary to clarify Mr. Schiddel’s point- 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


of-view. On the whole, Mr. Schiddel 
has judged the foibles and frailties of 
his characters with compassion. If 
Scandal’s Child, as he says, was diffi- 
cult to write, this is because it was 
felt. If it is misunderstood or difficult 
to take, then the message it holds is 
making itself felt. I, for one, thought 
this an excellent book, a moving 
book, a book to ponder on. 
—Peggy Lewis 

Garden to Order by Ken Kraft — 

Doubleday — $4.95 garden to order 
review — by George Henderson 

You might find yourself in a state 
of confusion if a gardening friend 
said to you, “Last year I grew 35 
zinnias, 45 marigolds, 12 baskets, 
eight ladles and 32 sponges.” After 
you’ve read Ken Kraft’s “Garden to 
Order” the confusion will not only 
disappear but you'll be able to grow 
your own baskets, ladles and sponges. 

The book is divided into 28 related 
essays which are interesting whether 
read individually or as part of the 
whole. Besides learning to grow ladles 
the reader will be treated to: anecdotes 
on the life and laughs of David Bur- 
pee, president of the Burpee Seed Co.; 
how to grow a “defensive” garden in 
case of war; 149 expert gardening 
tips; how to grow hybrids, what can 
be expected in a Space Age garden; 
a section on photographing flowers, 
and hundreds of other items sure to 
intrigue him. 

The gardener will find this book 
as useful to him as a good sharp hoe. 
The world’s master gardener, David 
Burpee, has related many of his “gar- 
den secrets” to Mr. Kraft who offers 
them to the reader at no extra charge. 
The chapters are peppered with solid 
information which will lead to better 
and more beautiful gardening. 


“Garden to Order” has a wider 
appeal, however, and will prove of 
interest to many people who have 
little desire to grow their own flowers 
and vegetables. While it is true that it 
is difficult to satisfy everybody in a 
single book, Kraft comes very close. 

People who enjoy biographies of 
well-known personalities will find 
enough about David Burpee to make 
the book enjoyable for that alone. 
Burpee, like every other genius, has a 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Nostalgic Cooking 


A the years go by, particularly 
those from fifty on, they seem to 
gain momentum, so I for one am 
grateful for the slower paced months 
of January and February. They give 
us a well-earned respite from the 
general visiting and racing around 
that all the young folk from four to 
forty seem to love so much. This is 
the time of the year I love to sit and 
remember. Somehow, the farther away 
the memories are, the sweeter they 
seem. I’m not really against fruit 
cakes by the ton crammed with rare 
stuff from all over the world but I do 
remember some very simple Black 
Walnut cookies that I’ll match against 
anything you can whip up. At least 
half the taste in my memory comes 
from the delicious smell of crisp au- 
tumn air and the yelling and horsing 
around that went with those trips to 
the Black Walnut trees way up in the 
woods where we went nutting and 
carried home string bags full of fat 
black walnuts still in their jackets. 
Our hands and faces usually got a 
liberal dose of brown stain from the 
hulls but not as much as when Mom 
set us to work with a hammer and 
rock, hulling and cracking them for 
her wonderful walnut cookies. Seems 
no cookie today has a fraction of the 
flavor of Mom’s and no “bought” nut- 
meat tastes the same to me. Up in the 
attic the other day, I came across that 
old cooking book of Mom’s, battered 
and some of its pages spattered with 
elderly drops of this and that but there 
was her recipe, handwritten in faded 
ink and smelling faintly of spices like 
our kitchen used to. 


Black Walnut Cookies 


2 cups brown sugar 

4 eggs, well beaten 

Y cup flour 

Y4 teaspoon salt 

Y4 teaspoon baking powder 

1 pound black walnut meats, 
chopped 


Combine the sugar and eggs and mix 
well. Sift the dry ingredients and add 
to first mixture. Stir in the nuts. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on a greased cookir 
sheet and bake in a moderate oven. 

I remember cold clear days that 
ended in a violet, winter dusk. Often 
we'd been sliding out on the hill back 
in the pasture to the intense irritation 
of old Betsy, the one horned brindle 
cow, who ‘took every invasion of her 
particular domain as a personal af- 
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By Annie Brinker 


front. Stamping at the back door en- 
try we’d shake the caked snow from 
our galoshes, then, our cheeks and 
fingers glowing with cold, we hung 
scarves, knitted caps and mittens hasti- 
ly on the old iron rack in the hall as 
we hurried in for supper, our already 
mammoth appetites teased with the 
delicious scent of Mom’s Chicken Pot 
Pie. It came to the table in its iron pot 
and sat in a spot of honor on the red 
iron trivet that was old when Mom 
was a girl. Chicken was wonderful in 
those days and remembering that deli- 
cate steaming gravy pouring over 
golden tender pieces of meat topped 
with dripping delicate squares of 
flaky pie crust can still make my 
mouth water with appetite I haven’t 
sensed for years. 


Chicken Pot Pie 

1 large chicken (cut in portions) 

4-5 large potatoes 

3 large onions 

Salt and pepper 

Pie dough 
Wash, clean and cut chicken into in- 
dividual portions. Place a layer of 
chicken in the bottom of a large iron 
kettle and cover with thick slices of 
raw potato, then with slices of onion 
and salt and pepper. Roll dough out 
rather thick and cut in 2-inch squares 
and place on top of onion. Continue 
until kettle is filled leaving the top 
layer of pie dough. Add water to cov- 
er contents halfway. Cover kettle 
tightly and cook over a low flame un- 
til chicken is tender. 

There is so much fuss nowadays 
about spinach . . . I gather it wouldn’t 
win any popularity polls but I did 
notice the other day that you can get, 
frozen, creamed spinach. Bet it isn’t 
half as good as that rich, zesty Cream- 
ed Spinach that Ada, who “helped 
out” with the washing on Mondays, 
used to make. Mondays seemed to 
have a special scent, the faint steamy, 
soapy odor of boiling clothes, mingled 
with the faintly acrid scent of hot 
ironing with a spicy tang of cloves 
from that eat-hearty dish. Nobody 
passed up creamed spinach at our 
house. 


Creamed Spinach 
Y peck spinach 
Y, teaspoon salt 
Dash pepper 
Y% teaspoon nutmeg 
1 tablespoon butter 
2 teaspoons flour 
% cup milk 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


N 
Established 4 S 1907 


E arle Sinkler E Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE 348-3143 — EL 7-1148 


BRING YOUR PICTURES TO 


KALEN’S 


FOR FINE CUSTOM 
FRAMING 


See Kalen’s Collection 
of Oil Paintings and 
Prints 
Distinctive, Decorative 
Accessories and Gifts 
Best selection of Photo- 
graph Frames in the en- 
tire Delaware Valley 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Minutes from Bucks County 


KALEN’S 


FINE ARTS AND GALLERY 
158 S. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 


STAUFEER 
REDUCING PLAN 
STUDIO 


TREATMENTS - SALES 
STAUFFER COUCH 
ELECTROCYCLE 
ZIEGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 


POSTURE CORRECTION 
INCREASED CIRCULATION 
WEIGHT CORRECTION 
RELAXATION 


HELEN KISS 
979 Elbow Lane 
Warrington, Pa. 
Diamond 3-6184 
348-2114 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MiLLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


FOLKLORE TALK FOR CLUBS 


Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in thè 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Fillmore 8-4874. 
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Visit Our Showroom 


Of Fine Furniture 


Chippendale sofa reproduction. (Made by 
our own craftsmen in our shop.) Solid 
mahogany base; Outside length, 75 in.; 
Seat depth, 22 in. “Down” cushion. 
Available in various lengths and fabrics. 
An example of our furniture of distinc- 
tion. 


Custom 
Furniture Shop 


CARL N. RIST & SONS, ROUTE 202 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 348-4349 
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Nostalgic Cooking 


Pick over and wash spinach thorough- 
ly. Add salt and cook until tender. Do 
not add water. Chop the spinach very 
fine. Melt the butter in a saucepan, 
add the flour and blend. Slowly add 
the milk and stir constantly until 
mixture thickens. Combine with the 
chopped spinach, and the pepper and 
nutmeg and serve. 

Winter too was the special time for 
Dutch Slaw and many a snowy trip 
I’ve made up to the root cellar and 
back to get a couple of stored cab- 
bage head for the basis of this pun- 
gent, nose-tickling hot slaw. 


Dutch Slaw 
1 head cabbage 
1 egg 
1⁄4 cup vinegar 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
Dash pepper 


Shred cabbage rather fine. Put in 
sauce pan and sprinkle with salt. 
Cover pan and place over a low flame 
and steam until very tender. Beat the 
egg, add the sugar, salt, pepper and 
vinegar and pour over the steamed 
cabbage. Heat for 5 minutes. Serve 
at once. 

All kids love sweets but one of our 
favorites was one Mom called Molass- 
es Country Pie. Usually toward the 
end of February when the dried and 
stored fruits started to run out or the 
apples get soft, Mom would get out 
the Molasses and make up a batch of 
them. Even today I can close my eyes 
and see them cooling on the side table 
by the kitchen windows that were 
glazed and decorated with Jack Frost 
designs from the deep cold. Fresh 
from the kitchen range, you could al- 
most see the crisp crumb topping 
wrinkle as it cooled and aromatic 
odors made any call to meals a scram- 
ble. 


Country Molasses Pie 

34 cup flour 
Y, cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 
1⁄4 cup baking molasses 
1⁄4 cup boiling water 
1⁄4 teaspoon baking soda 

Pie pastry 


Mix the first 3 ingredients together, 
using the hands, and pinching mixture 
until very fine. Add the water to the 
molasses and soda and beat until this 
is foamy and rises. Pour this into a 
pie pan lined with pastry (a deep pan 
is preferable) and taking a spoon, 
mix the above crumbs well into the 
molasses filling. Bake in a moderate 
oven. A 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


All subjects considered. 
Poetry, Religious Studies, 
tion, Americana, etc 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR.ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 


Fiction, 
Non-Fic- 


NEW-YORK 17, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Rustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Bucks County 
Gets Finest 
Christmas 


Present 


On the morning of December 24th, 
1962 Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters telephoned Hal 
Clark, president of the Delaware Val- 
ley Protective Association saying, “I 
want you and your associates to be 
the first to know that I have just been 
re-appointed as Secretary of Forests 
and Waters. I owe this to you for 
your magnificent cooperation and that 
of the Bucks County papers — a 
major reason that I am still with you. 
The appointment is less than ten 
minutes old.” 


DVPA immediately wired Gover- 
nor-elect Scranton as follows: “Our 
2,000 members and this entire area of 
the Delaware Valley thank you for 
our finest Christmas present — the 
re-appointment of Dr. Maurice K. 
Goddard to his present position.” 
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For 

Hospitality- 
Friendship- 
Goodwill - 


There 

Is 

Only 
One... 


W elcome 
W agon 


FOR INFORMATION ON WELCOME WAGON -=- PHONE TUrner 71-2767 
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WRITERS CONTEST 
CLOSES JANUARY 31 


Y iers Contest Editor, John Law- 
rence, urges all contestants to 
hurry up and get their manuscripts 
in before the deadline, the end of 
January. All entries postmarked be- 
fore midnight, January 31st will be 
eligible. Also be sure to in clude your 
entry number on your material as all 
entries must be numbered when sub- 
mitted to the screening committee. 
Mr. Lawrence reports that there are 
over ninety entries to date and more 
are coming in every day. However 
for late starters, who have not yet 
received a number and entry blank, 
write or call Bucks County Life, 65 
West State St., Doylestown, 348-8389 
and it will be sent to you immediately. 
If you have been following the an- 
nouncements in the magazine and on 
various radio programs and in the 
local newspapers, you know the prizes 
are well worth winning and we have a 
fine panel of world famous writers as 
contest judges. Judges such as Pearl 
S. Buck, James Michener and Patricia 
Highsmith are certainly well qualified 
to help us in our search for new tal- 
ent. 


In case you missed the list of prizes 
they include; A 19 inch Portable 
Magnavox Television from Dell Ap- 
pliances of Richboro, Pa.; A one year, 
completely paid membership in either 
the Golf Club or the new Swim Club, 
whichever the winner prefers, from 
York Road Golf Club on York Road 
in Jamison, Pa.; A Magnavox Radio, 
with Am, Fm, di-Pole Antenna etc., 
given by Sheridan Printing Company, 
Inc., Alpha, N.J.; A $75.00 Gift 
Certificate from John Wanamaker’s 
Jenkintown, Pa. which can be used 
in any of their famous stores and two 
Antique Brownware “Trick Mugs” 
from Scotland selected from the White 
Horse Cellar Museum by Browne- 
Vinters Company, New York Impor- 
ters. 


So the best of luck to all of you. 
The Screening Committee, Laura Lou 
Brookman and Robert C. Atherton 
will be ready and waiting for your 
manuscripts on February Ist. A 
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In the Christmas Essay Competition 
among 9th Grade students of the 
New Hope-Solebury Jr. High School, 
the following was a prize winner. By 
Peter Lewis, it is titled Twelfth Night 
of Christmas. 


Ox upon a time, a long, long time 
ago, there lived in the splendid 
city of Rome a man who ruled the 
Roman Empire. This emperor, named 
Nero, was a talented and progressive 
fiddler. 

It was almost Christmas, and the 
local Jaycees were planning benefit 
celebrations and festivals to follow 
Saturnalia. Among these was the 
Twelfth Night Party, a feast at which 
the former Christmas trees were burn- 
ed and vigorous youths wriggled out 
the latest Roman dances. The Jay- 
cees, whose members were the civic 
leaders of this Roman community, 
asked Nero if he would fiddle at this 
Twelfth Night affair. The fiddling poli- 
tician agreed after consulting his pub- 
lic relations manager. 

Finally the night of the celebration 
arrived. Twelve young gladiators set 
the trees afire, and Nero began his 
wild and inspired fiddling. As the 
dancers whirled crazily about the 
blaze, Nero’s music grew wilder and 
more demonic until it completely ob- 
sessed him. 

The flaming evergreens soon burst 
out of control, spreading a firey path 
throughout Rome. The hysterical 
patricians shrieked, howled and ran 
for their lives. Yet Nero was so en- 
grossed in his music that he heard 
not a sound, saw not a thing. He con- 
tinued playing still more crazily and 
more violently until once-splendid 
Rome was a heap of smoking ashes. 

Now they sometimes say that in 
the streets of Rome, on the twelfth 
night of Christmas each year, if one 
sniffs with all his might, he can detect 
ever so slightly the scent of the burn- 
the pines of Rome, and if he listens 
so hard that his ears nearly pop, he 
will hear, perhaps, whining from the 
heavens above, the wild, dramatic 
fiddling of Nero playing his finest 
music to a host of saints and 
angels. A 


e 
” ORCHIDS 
Corsages 
C2 
Arrangements 
Hardy, House-Loving 
Phalaenopsis plants 


Frank Grau Flowers 
2354 Turk Road 348-9680 Doylestown 


— Beauty In Depth — 


By Helen Kiss 

There’s an old saying, “Beauty is 
only skin deep.” Every woman is beau- 
tiful if fresh and healthy looking. 

The Ziegler Facial Exerciser has 
been developed to help every woman 
achieve this beauty, in two ways — 
stimulation to circulation and exercise 
to facial muscles. 

Its action is deep beneath the sur- 
face, where skin preparations can’t 
reach, to tone, firm and strengthen the 
underlying muscles that support facial 
contours and invigorate their natural 
resilience. 

By stimulating facial circulation, a 
prettier, fresher look can be achieved. 

Editors of leading beauty magazines 
— Vogue, and Harper’s Bazaar — 
praise the Ziegler Facial Exerciser! 

These experts in the beauty field 
applaud its influence on areas about 
the eyes, nose, chinline, cheeks and 
throat. 

Try this amazing new beauty care 
today without obligation. Call DI 
3-6184 or FI 8-2114 or write Stauffer 
Studio, 979 Elbow Lane, Warrington. 

Advertisement— 


GAYBIRD FARMS 
KENNELS 


Retrievers Trained 
All Breeds Boarded 


Spacious Kennels Pleasant Surroundings 
CARVERSVILLE, PA. 297-5553 


—__—————————E——— 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


If you are a student or a housewife with 
a talent for selling — If you want to earn 
extra money for part time work on a 
commission basis . . . 

BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 


is looking for part time sales and sub- 
scription representatives in the Lower 
Bucks County area and Trenton, New 
Jersey. Contact: Subscription Manager, 
65 West State Street, Doylestown. Tele- 
phone FI 8-8389 or FI 8-9600. 
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Hermit 
(Continued from Page 13) 


“She loved William even then.” 

“Oh! I remember very well,” Deb- 
orah continued “ you went every- 
where together. Everyone expected 
you two to be married and we used 
to say Albert would make a bad hus- 
band. There was a queer streak in 
him and worse — he deserted his 
family and friends, and never let 
them hear from his. I call that sin- 
ful. What made him suddenly dis- 
appear?” 

“I couldnt marry him,” Mary 
answered. “I will tell you why. I will 
tell you all, so that you will know 
the whole truth and not repeat what is 
false about him.” 

“I loved him, like a sister. I 
thought he was only a boy, for we had 
grown up together. Thirty years ago! 
I was 18, he — I think — was about 
the same. Sometimes we would spend 
all day, together up on the mountain, 
gathering flowers and herbs, pressing 
them in albumns, and writing down 
their names. He had learned their 
properties as medicines, from books 
and from the Indians. I was interested 
myself and wanted to help him. At 
noontide and at sunset we would stop 
and sit on the rocks looking out over 

‘the valley and listen to the mourning 
doves or to the yellow billed cuckoo. 
The woodpeckers would tap-tap on the 
trees around us as if we weren’t there, 
and the brown thrashers would sing 
their sweetest songs to us. They were 
not afraid of him, but ate crumbs 
of bread or seed out of his big hands. 
Animals, too, semmed to know him, 
as if he were one of them. He had a 
superhuman power over them. One 
time he asked me ‘didn’t I think 
animals were better than men? The 
birds especially, who never hunted 
their own kind, and never killed for 
pleasure?’ 


“He would often say things like 
this: That men were like ants spend- 
ing their lives going up, down and 
around, endlessly working and strug- 
gling just to make an ant hill at the 
base of a pine tree, when anytime the 
tree might fall and crush it. 


“He was all the time talking about 
the foolishness of men. How they 
liked to argue, fight and persecute 
each other. He would describe man’s 
love of torture and then sink his 
head in his hands in despair. 

“One time, only once if I remem- 
ber rightly, he spoke about religion. 
Then he said of all the inventions of 
men, religion was the most useless, 
yet they quarrelled about that too. 
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“By religion he meant creeds, for 
he believed in God.” 

“Of all the men in the world, he 
liked Indians best. He wished he had 
been born an Indian.” 

“I couldn’t answer all these prob- 
lems. They worried me. Then one 
day he asked me if I loved him, and 
would I marry him. I — I had never 
thought of him as a husband and I 
told him so. I told him I loved him 
as a brother, but how could I live his 
life? How could he provide for me?” 

“He did not answer, but got up 
and started down the mountain. I, 
left alone, went home. Then, after I 
had not seen him for a long time, he 
came to my house and asked me to 
go up once again to the rocks where 
we sat so often, and then he told me 
he was going away and asked me 
would I let him kiss me before he 
went?” 

“Thou saidst no, of course,” inter- 
jected Deborah. 

“I — I could say neither yes or 
no. He put his great arms about me 
and held his lips against mine for so 
long a time I thought he would never 
let me go. He did not know how 
strong he was. How he choked the 
breath out of me. I must have fainted, 
for when I came to, he was carrying 
me down from the rocks, and when 
I could walk, he helped me until 
we came home. At the gate he looked 
and looked at me — always smiling, 
his eyes searching mine. Then I cried 
and ran indoors. 


“T never saw him again until to- 
day. “Only” she added on reflection 
— “Many a time I have somehow 
sensed his presence near me. It was 
not — it could not have been —im- 
agination. William will tell you how 
often we found gifts from some un- 
known person at our door. Some- 
times they were wild strawberries, or 
flowers, which grow on the mountain; 
or especially when some of us were 
sick, herbs which no one, it seemed to 
me, but Albert could have left. We 
were never able to account for them.” 

Mary Johnson stood looking afar 
off as if no one were there. Ruth Ely 
and Deborah Ingham indeed had 
made no sound, save the one re- 
monstrance, while she spoke, and — 
for minutes afterward — they could 
find no words to say. 


Then, suddenly, piercing the silence, 
there was a cry from Martha in the 
kitchen. Deborah and Ruth rushed to 
the other room. 


“The man has gone,” screamed 
Martha “while I was in the cellar, 
he got away.” 

Indeed, Albert Large has fled. 


(To Be Continued Next Issue) 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 
upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories, 


Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 
Appropriart to the season. Drive over today? 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.I. 


eo ¢ @ © (9 A 2 oe 2 @ 816 ¢ 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN 
Phone: 348-4554 


CAMP BALDY 
In Maine 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
AGES 8-14 


Specializing in watersports—Offers fun an 
excellent instruction in Swimming, Rowing, 
Canoeing, Sailing, Aquaplaning, Wood and 
Camp Craft, Arts and Crafts, Archery, Fenc- 
ing, Tumbling, Badminton, Corrective pos- 
ture work, Trips—Emphasis on individual 
needs and abilit 


win, Camp Baldy, Chemo Pond, East Edding- 
ton, Me. Folder on request. 


25 SOUTH STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


Featuring 


Nationally Advertised Apparel 
for 
Young Men - 


PHONE: 
WOrth 8-3321 


Men - Boys 
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Resolutions 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tuce leaves and grapefruit at the same 
table with two or three healthy kids 
packing calories into their growing 
frames can hardly be expected to do 
much for your sunny disposition. But 
consider the fact that if you eliminate 
only one pound of heft per month, 
not only will you be a respectable 
twelve pounds lighter by January 
1964, but the whole family will still 
be talking to you. 

I have left the third, or just-for-fun 
category of resolution for last because 
this is the one that is most commonly 
ignored by guilt-ridden list makers. 
Yet it is precisely this type that is 
best calculated to counteract the ex- 
haustion of spirit and pocketbook that 
inevitably marks the end of the holi- 
day season. 

Now is the time to pick up your 
pencil and paper and start making a 
list. Use the following words as a 
heading: “Someday I'd really like to 
—”, and let your fondest dreams 
take it from there. 

Now then, what is your pleasure? 
To take a trip to the moon? Let’s 
file that one for future reference. To 
recover the dining room chairs in 
needlepoint you’ve done yourself? 
1963 will have a full quota of long 
winter nights. To reread Dickens? 
There’s not likely to be a waiting list 
at your local library. To learn to play 
the piano? Ignore your progeny’s de- 
risive laughter. You can practice when 
they’re in bed. To splurge on a really 
good suit? There’s Uncle Enoch’s 
Christmas check just asking to be 
spent, and maybe with a few judicious 
repairs the old jalopy will hold out 
one more year. 

Now go through the whole list 
carefully and pick one dream and 
firmly resove to make it come true in 
1963. Remember that time is fleeting, 
and that if you don’t get at it soon, 
the chances are you never will. 

Of course, when it comes right 
down to it, you may find that Dickens 
has lost his appeal in the last fifteen 
years, or that needlepoint is a deadly 
bore after the first thousand stitches. 
Never mind. Nothing ventured, noth- 
ing gained. The idea was to have fun, 
remember? Pick another dream. Any 
dream. 

However, if at this point the spectre 
of former failures of the will still 
rise to haunt you you can ignore all 
my good advice and join me in re- 
solving not to make any New Year’s 
resolutions at all. A firm stand like 
this is not easy to take, but it makes 
for a guilt-free week at the end of 
the year. A 
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SEAL OF SERVICE 


SYMBOL OF VALUE 


Bringing you constantly improved 
and increasingly useful services 
for your communication dollars. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Your neighbors enlarging your world 
through service and science 
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ENJOY THE MAGAZINE DESIGNED FOR BUCKS COUNTY LIVING 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


fascinating personality and an event- 
ful life. The anecdotes alone are worth 
the price of the book. 

Economic minded people may not 
be so interested in why Burpee seeds 
grow but it’s a safe bet that they’ll be 
very interested in why the Burpee 
Company grows and why it is now 
the largest mail order seed house in 
the world. Many of the ingredients 
that have contributed to this growth 
will be found here. 

Scientific people will fill their ap- 
petites on the sections dealing with 
the discovery and development of new 
plant varieties. The methods employ- 
ed in Burpee’s search for the white 
marigold as well as pioneer work in 
the development of hybrid flowers 
and vegetables is satisfying reading. 

Gourmets will be rewarded with 
mouth watering recipes and new ideas 
on preparing fresh vegetables. A spe- 
cial chapter, Gourmet in the Garden, 
deals with each of the popular vege- 
tables, their use and preparation. 
Growing and proper use of common 
herbs is also fully explored. 

The man who loves to laugh will 
find Garden to Order a veritable Joe 


Miller presentation as he reads letters 
over the shoulders of customer service 
department employees, finds David 
Burpee playing the role of a hotel 
manager, and watches a company try- 
ing to dispose of 100,000 Luther 
Burbank three cent stamps in an age 
of four cent postage. Kraft may not 
supply the reader with a laugh a min- 
ute but there is enough humor to keep 
him chuckling a good share of the 
time. 

Photographers will be treated to a 
whole chapter on the best way to 
photograph flowers. Gardeners will 
relish, in addition to their 149 garden 
tips, a special section on the most 
often asked gardening questions. 

All in all Garden to Order is an 
enjoyable book from many viewpoints 
and is a friendly addition to any book 
shelf. While gardeners will use it as 
a handbook throughout the years, al- 
most everybody will find it worth 
reading. 


— By George Henderson 
Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 


Announcing 


Bucks County 
Life’s 
ART CONTEST 


with Prize Winners 
To Be Selected By 


ROBERT C. ATHERTON, 
Editor, Cosmopolitan 


MARY GRUSKIN, 
Midtown Galleries, N.Y.C. 


MARIETTA GOWDY, 
Ambler, Pa. 


PEGGY LEWIS, 
Art Contest Editor 


Write today for information and 
entry blanks on this unusual new 
art contest. Write Art Contest, 
Bucks County Life, 65 W. State 
St., Doylestown, Pa. Att.: Peggy 
Lewis, Contest Editor. 


Complete list of valuable prizes to be 
announced. 


Just arrived—and already setting the town on its ear 


SCANDALS CHILD 


More deviltry in Bucks County. Edmund Schiddel brings us back to that 
crazy-quilt exurb of super-sophisticated artists and not-so-innocent country 
folk with an even stronger, more compulsively readable novel. Girl-with- 
teddy-bear is 17-year old Wreath — heroine, catalyst, disturber of the peace. 
Her mother has packed her off to a fashionable Bucks County coed school 
after finding her with a leading Hollywood Don Juan. Her gossip-making 
past, her newly awakened instinct to know love and happiness ignite a chain 
of intrigue and scandal — involving the school and the town in her, own 
headlong race to her inevitable destiny. Non-stop reading. Don’t miss it. 


the new novel by EDMUND SCHIDDEL, author of 
“The Devil in Bucks County” Price $4.95. Simon and Schuster 
GET YOUR COPY AT 


NEW DELAWARE BOOK SHOP 


49 West Ferry St. 


New Hope, Pa. 


Reserve your copy by ’phoning 862-2452 
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LITTLE HOBBY FARM — Sparkling white com- 
pact masonry house with 4 bedrooms, 2 baths. Has 
full basement, oil heat, outbuildings in excellent 
condition. Small barn, ideal for ponies & pets; work- 
shop; 3 car garage; 514 acres including some pas- 
ture & woods. $27,000 PARKE WETHERILL, 
Doylestown, Penna., 348-3508. (above) 


COUNTRY ESTATE — 90 acres mostly fenced, 
fine old fieldstone house, good farm barn with 15 
box stalls, tack room, big runway. 2 car garage, 
heated, attractive trophy room, fpl., bath, tenant 
house. Good commuting — $150,000. WYNNE 
JAMES, Doylestown, Pa., 348-3510. (top right) 


UNUSUAL COMBINATION — Deluxe residence 
and business feature. Situated on six beautifully 
landscaped acres with magnificent view, this mam- 
moth rancher has office and 30 x 60 ft. garage- 
warehouse. Has a filtered swimming pool 20 x 40 
ft. A luxurious home set in Bucks County country- 
side fully equipped with the finest built-in business 
facilities. Call LIPPINCOTT, REALTOR, Doyles- 
town, Pa., 348-5012. (right) 


SECLUDED — Fieldstone colonial farmhouse on 
a hilltop, lovely view. 52 protective acres surround 
buildings, 9 acres woodland, stream. Has 7 rooms, 
bath, oil heat, original colonial features, beam ceil- 
ings, 5 fireplaces. Barn with 5 heated box stalls, 
fenced paddocks. Absentee owner anxious to sell. 
$65,000. J. CARROLL MOLLOY, Doylestown, 
Pa., 348-3558. (below) 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas” on the site of your choice? Then 
SEG. 55-5 


SA. liar & Sens 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. Doylestown 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 
Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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NEW YEAR’S 
DIN 


By Grace Chandler 
© 


H ave you ever heard a “bullroarer” 
welcome the New Year? 

The booming, humming noise made 
by this peculiar instrument was once 
the delight of every male Bucks Coun- 
tian age six to 80 bent upon “bring- 
ing in the New Year” with appropri- 
ate din. 

The bullroarer was a flat piece of 
wood with a hole in one end through 
which a length of string was fastened. 
Swinging the piece of wood rapidly 
by means of the string produced 
enough racket to make the whirler 
feel that he was the master of his fate. 
And that, say the experts, is why we 
shout and sing, blow horns, whirl 
ratchet-type noise-makers and shoot 
off guns and fireworks to greet the 
New Year: to recapture for a few 
minutes the ancient belief that we 
have the world by the tail, instead of 
vice-versa. 

The primitive peoples of Australia 
and Africa, and the Apache and Na- 
vajo Indians in America, were familiar 
with the odd device to which the 
English gave the name of “bull- 
roarer.” It was used in religious cere- 
monies and in festivities celebrating 
a bountiful harvest. It even played a 
part in the rites of courtship. A man 
would use the bullroarer to charm 
the woman of his choice. It evidently 
worked, for it is recorded that now 
and then a woman, becoming im- 
patient over a shy suitor’s delay in 
speaking up, used the bullroarer to let 
him know that he was the favored 
one. 

The traders and the sea-faring men, 
the world travelers of an earlier day, 
probably brought the bullroarer to 
Pennsylvania. Or, perhaps a teen-age 
boy worked out the simple design on 
his own as a means of making himself 
heard when he was considered old 
enough to join the men who, armed 
with noise-makers of every descrip- 
tion, went from house to house in 
Upper Bucks County “to shoot the 
New Year in” and were bribed to 
stop the clamor with gifts of hard 
cider and cookies. 

New Year’s Day has always enjoy- 
ed considerable freedom in flitting 
about on the calendar. At one time or 
another, in one country or another, it 
has been celebrated on many different 
days of the year and in all seasons. 
Even today, the New Year does not 
start for all the peoples of the world 


CUSTOM CONTEMPORARY 


Architect planned and beautifully ex- 
ecuted. Wonderful privacy and panoramic 
view from the full length outside balcony. 
Beautiful filtered pool. Formal and in- 
formal living room, both with large fire- 
places. Separate dining room and ultra 
modern kitchen. Three glorious big bed- 
rooms and two handsome baths. A pleas- 
ing view from every window through all 
thermopane windows. Oversized 2 car 
garage. 31/4 hillside acres with selected 
landscaping and choice shade. A superb 
value at $43,500. Your appointment in- 
vited through: 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


VERSATILE PROPERTY 


PRIVATE CLUB OR GROUP OR- 
GANIZATION. 17 acres. Park-like set- 
ting. Long creek frontage. Custom built 
Lodge type house panelled throughout. 
40 ft. living room with fireplace; modern 
kitchen; 3 bedrooms; bath. Huge finished 
recreation room, seating capacity 50. 
Modern utilities. Conveniently located for 
Lower Bucks, Trenton or Philadelphia. 
Most unusual property with many possi- 
bilities. Asking $40,000. 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 
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on January Ist. Of great religious 
significance in most non-Christian 
countries, the New Year rites are 
figured according to a strictly lunar 
calendar. That is, by measuring time 
by the revolutions of the moon. 

By this reckoning, the Jews cele- 
brate New Year’s on the first day of 
the Jewish month Tishri, which fre- 
quently falls in September. The Hin- 
dus in India celebrate New Year’s 
around the middle of November. 
Moslems greet the New Year at the 
spring equinox, when the days and 
nights are of equal length, or about 
March 21st. By adopting the West- 
ern New Year, which is figured ac- 
cording to the solar calendar, based 
on the movements of the sun, and 
holding on to their old style calcula- 
tions, the Chinese manage to cele- 
brate New Year’s twice. The second 
one arrives some time between Janu- 
ary 20th and February 19th. Both 
are welcomed with a din guaranteed 
to wake the dead. 

The superstitions connected with 
the coming of the New Year have 
multiplied over the centuries. While 
few persons will admit to a genuine 
belief in them, the old sayings are 
cherished as amusing folklore. We no 
longer climb to the roof “to see what 
happens when the New Year comes 
in,” but most of us follow a super- 
stition or two, half in jest and half 
“just in case” they might hold true. 
For instance: 

At the stroke of 12 on New Year’s 
Eve, open the Bible at the Book of 
Proverbs, and the first verse to catch 
your eye will reveal what the coming 
year has in store for you. 

To marry on New Year’s Day is 
not good; the winter months bring 
enough problems. 

To have good luck all year, eat 
sauerkraut on New Year’s Day. 

If geese waddle in the mud between 
Christmas and New Year’s, they will 
do so every month in the coming year. 

Kissing a stranger on the twelfth 
stroke of the clock on New Year’s 
Eve will bring you luck — good or 
bad. 

If you buy a mule on the first day 
in January, you will limp from a kick 
on the second day. 

To live to be 100, eat a bowlful 
of long flat noodles for breakfast on 
the first day of the year. 


Pay your debts and forgive your 
enemies on New Year’s Day and 
you'll have contentment and good 
fortune for 12 months. 


Walk barefoot in the snow on New 
Year’s Day to make a too-talkative 
wife keep silent for a week. 

Whistling on New Year’s Day will 
bring on fits. A 
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25 ACRE 
FARM ESTATE 
Handsome, old, well remodelled 
brick house on a hill with beautiful 
country views — Fine barn, studio- 
guest house, tillable ground. — 
$48,500. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realo 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 
Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


FAMILY COLONIAL 


Sparkling white plastered stone house on 
2 acres, framed with huge hollies and 
other rare plantings. Spacious living room 
with fireplace, dining room with walk-in 
fireplace, large family kitchen. Upstairs, 
4 bedrooms and bath. Ample space for 2 
bedrooms and bath on third. A lovely 
country setting west of Doylestown, ideal 
for commuting, schools and shopping. 
Owner transferred. $29,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 348-3558 


NEEDS REMODELING 


Nine rooms and bath plastered stone 
farm house. On sixty acres of choice 
land. Just three miles north of Doyles- 
town. Numerous outbuildings. Woods, 
stream, plus seclusion, an excellent in- 
vestment. At $38,000. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove DI 3-0700 
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Restaurateur Gassert with one of his performing Palominos. 


Pampering Palominos and Palates 


hen Ammon R. Gassert needed a 

name for the restaurant which he 
opened this fall in lower Bucks Coun- 
ty, he turned to his hobby of raising 
Palomino horses and came up with 
Golden Horse Inn. 

Mr. Gassert long has been identified 
with raising horses and ponies at his 
Neshaminy farm on Route 611, a 
few miles below Doylestown. Here at 
his Palomino Horse Farm can be 
found everything to delight the horse- 
lover: modern stables, laundry room 
for washing horses, club house room, 
tack and trophy room. For use in 
foul weather there is an indoor ring 
and there is also a lighted half-mile 
track outdoors. 

One of Mr. Gassert’s favorite Palo- 
minos is Mack’s Golden Belvelier 
PHBA 16125-ASHBA 40771, a five- 
year old stallion. Palominos are gen- 
erally double-registered, once with 
Palomino Horse Breeders Association 
and again with American Saddle 
Horse Breeders Association. Mack’s 
Golden Belvelier was trained by Tom 
Hunt and ridden by Mr. Gassert in 
LuLu Temple Mounted Guard as part 
of the drill unit. 

Palomino refers, of course, simply 
to the color of the horse and may 
occur in any breed. To obtain Palo- 
minos Mr. Gassert breeds chestnut 
mares with Palomino stallions. If two 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 
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¢ 
“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


Palominos are bred, the foal is apt 
to be an albino, not particularly in 
favor with the horse-conscious crowd. 

At any rate the beautiful, almost 
life-size paintings of Palomino horses 
provide fine conversation pieces and 
decoration on the walls of Mr. Gas- 
sert’s Golden Horse Inn, on U. S. 
Route #1, at Street Road, Trevose, 
Bensalem Township, Bucks County. 
This is near Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Exit #28. Here is found one of the 
largest and best-equipped kitchens for 
miles around. The main dining room 
seats one hundred and fifty guests and 
accommodations for up to four hun- 
dred can be arranged, for weddings, 
sales meetings, and banquets. 

Mr. Gassert is an extremely affable 
man known by many, both in and 
out of the horse-raising fraternity. He 
is presently a national inspector for 
PHBA in the state of Pennsylvania. A 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


Gait Gal 
N a DATH 


Bint 
LU MBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 


of the home owner 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 
REGISTERED 


ND 
SURVEYOR 


. Quakertown, Pa. 
/ Office 536-4367 B 
Home 257-4367 3 


128 E. Broad Street 


o. 


Cryer 4 Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 S. | S. Main St. New Main St. New Hope 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards ing | & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
DlIamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


Specializing in 
Country Property 


8 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 
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Europe’s Spring 
begins in Britain 


A sophisticated look at the best of Britain when 
Britain’s at its best 
Come along with a select group of experienced travellers on a 
living travelogue. You'll stay in century-old inns and coaching 
houses, visit stately private homes, and explore the literary 
haunts of Dickens, Bronte, Shakespeare, and Shaw. History will 
come alive as you tread the gloomy halls of a medieval castle 
or stand upon a field where hostile kings and armies once filled 
the air with sounds of battle and brave deeds. Thatched cottages, 
villages of Cotswold stone and slate, rocky coastlines and white 
cliffs, the fragrance of flowers and fruit blossoms, these are but 
a few of the experiences which await you when you join BUCKS 
COUNTY LIFE and BOAC for “BRITAIN IN THE SPRING.” 
Why not find out more by writing to British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, 1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania or to Bucks County Life, 65 West State St., Doylestown. 


Britain begins with BOAC 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BOAL 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION = 


1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3 Sok 
Offices in all ‘richie cities Di A; P i 
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